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Entrance to one of homes in Irvin A. Blietz 
Connecticut Village development, Wilmette, Ill. 
See Page 53 











You Can’t 
Beat it... 


WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lum- 
ber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, 


SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber 
Co., Ltd., The Pas, Manitoba and 
Reserve, Sask. 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers 
Lumber Co., Somers, Mont.—Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, 
Idaho. 


No Buying Worry When You Order From Winton 


Those who know Winton Lumber and Winton Service just naturally 
expect fullest satisfaction with their Winton order. 
that Winton CAN be depended on for unvarying high quality and real 
value. Starting with choice selected timber, quality is added and safe- 
guarded through careful seasoning, precision manufacturing, through 
every process of production. Look to Winton for your softwood lumber—Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Sugar Pine, Western White Spruce, Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles. 
tinued increase in building and modernizing activity. 


lumber products. 


WINTON LUMBER SALES CO. 
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PINE-CEDAR 
SPRUCE-FIR. 





Buyers have found 


There is promise of con- 
Get your full share of 


this new business by having on hand a good assortment of Winton lumber and 


Write us about your softwood needs. 


FOSHAY TOWER ... MINNEAPOLIS 











ci aie 
ROT Caused by fungus. 
> Prevented by PAR-TOX. 
i ERMI | ES They won't go near millwork 
~ impregnated with PAR-TOX. 

MOISTU RE Swelling, shrinking and warp- 

D> ing—the commonest of all en- 
emies to doors and windows— 
is definitely halted by PAR-TOX- 


WR, the new wood toxic—water 
repellant. 


! 
; REPRESENTATIVES: 
F. A. Weaver, 9711 Lamont Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
— C. B. Gordon, 516 Devonshire Rd., Walkerville, Ont. 
H. W. Ecker, 1301 E. Broward, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


BT IRA PARKER & SONS CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Have the mill treat your next order 
—more years of customer satisfac- 
tion, at little or no extra cost. 


Serving the Sash and 
Door Industry for 75 
vears. 











V4 “TOPCO”-- 


the Window Frame 
that sets the pace 


Exclusive (patented) 
features like these 
make the BIG differ- 
ence in Malta Win- 
dow Frames and put 
them well out in front 
again for 1941. 


(1) “Topeso” 
head Pulley. 

(2) Three-point 
Jamb Clamp. 

(3) Three-width 
Jamb. 

(4) Mull Center 
Clamp. 

(5) Backed by 40 
Years of specializing 
in only top-quality 
frames. 


Over- 





With those definite 
reasons, the truth of 
the statement that: 
“Malta’s ‘Topco’ and 
‘Supreme’ Frames Give 


The Mark of , 
= 1 li More Years of Trouble- 
Write Today Lad — free Service per Dol- 
Since 1901 lar” is firmly estab- 


for New Catalog No. lished. 


A-2. It presents all the 

facts and reasons why Because of that established fact, 
Malt F k more architects are specifying, deal- 
webastenan Frames make ers selling, contractors installing 
more lasting friends. and home-owners buying frames 
Your file cannot be com- bearing the familiar Maltese trade 
plete without it. mark. 


The Malta Mfg. Co., Malta, Ohio 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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“Resnprest plywood works in with a modern 
type of construction and lends itself readily to 
various types of architecture,” reports Mr. Bur- 
ton. “It is economical, durable and quite fit- 
ting for a building supply house. We selected 
Resnprest after considering different types of 
building materials that would serve our purpose 
and are pleased with the results obtained. Since 
our own building has been completed we have 
furnished a substantial amount of Resnprest Ply- 
wood for outside work. Without doubt, the de- 
mand for Resnprest is constantly increasing.” 














The Burton Resnprest exterior is modern, 
practical, enduring 


(Resnprest Supplied by Morrison-Merrill Co., Salt Lake City, Utah) 


February 8, 1941 








Simple, clean lines distinguish this Burton exterior 


S marr lumber dealers all over the country are 
“practicing what they preach” by modernizing their 
own buildings with Resnprest exterior plywood. 


There are two important sales results from such a 
modernization program. One is the attraction of 
more business that naturally flows to a dealer whose 
building shows that he is modern and progressive. 
The other is the practical demonstration of the ver- 
satility of Resnprest plywood for all types of exterior 
work. 


Resnprest acknowledges no superior in its field. 
It's popular. because it’s good. Light, yet stronger 
than steel by weight. Easy to handle. Big sizes 
(up to 24 feet long). Bonded with phenol formalde- 
hyde (Durez) resin—plys are guaranteed not to sep- 
arate. Lays up fast—often cuts construction costs 
up to 40%. 


Team up with a winner. Stock, feature, push Resn- 
prest in 1941. Modernize your own building with 
Resnprest and watch your sales go up. Get in touch 
with your Resnprest jobber now. 


M and M WOOD WORKING COMPANY 


Resnprest Division, Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 
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This Country of Ours 


HE lease-lend bill is intended to 
get aid to our friends overseas as 
quickly as possible. The methods 
of exchange and payment written into 
the bill were chosen with that in mind. 
But these methods are based upon 
more than a-desire for speed. They 
reflect rather recent changes in the 
general pattern of foreign commerce. 
“The proposal to get away from the 
dollar mark in extending aid to Brit- 
ain,” says Business Week, “is sound 
economics as well as good business.” 
If we pass over the emergency pur- 
pose of the legislation for a moment 
and think of these proposed dealings 
in terms of exports, that statement 
should become clear. 


*k * *K 


The United States is a producer 
nation ; and because it produces a sur- 
plus it needs export markets. But for 
ten years or more the problem of get- 
ting paid for exports has become in- 
creasingly difficult. This is not neces- 
sarily a reflection upon the good faith 
of the foreign purchaser ; for it is still 
a problem if the purchaser wants to 
pay. 

It is a relatively new situation. Un- 
til the time of the first World War 
the United States was a debtor nation; 
and many of its exports could be paid 
for by the interest earnings on Euro- 
pean investments in this country. To 
that extent no shipments of gold and 
no imports of foreign goods were 
needed to balance the account. 

Ten years before the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, foreign investments in the 
United States, in round numbers, ex- 
ceeded American investments abroad 
by three-billion dollars. Twenty years 
after the Treaty, American invest- 
ments abroad, again in round numbers, 
exceeded foreign investments in the 
United States by ten-billion dollars. 
This latter figure has been somewhat 
reduced by defaults; but the United 
States is still a creditor country by an 
enormous margin. Such a shift in the 
international credit position has nec- 
essarily changed the whole pattern of 


debt service. 
k * x 


American foreign loans, made dur- 
ing and immediately after the first 


war, followed the practices of that time 
and were made in terms of dollars. 
Payment, in theory at least, could be 
made in any commodities capable of 
being measured in dollar values. It 
could be managed by the transfer of 
gold, securities or even colonial pos- 
sessions. It could be done by services, 
such as ocean shipping. The account 
could be balanced by sending goods of 
foreign manufacture to American mar- 
kets. In any or all these ways foreign 
credits could be set up in the United 
States to service the debts. 

In practice, the transfer of gold, se- 
curities or colonies is limited; for the 
supplies are limited. The import of 
foreign goods, except for items not 
produced in this country, hits the 
American policy of protecting domes- 
tic industry and agriculture. The 
United States can not accept large 
quantities of foreign goods that com- 
pete with domestic production and still 
keep its own people employed. 


*k * x 


The lease-lend bill proposes in ef- 
fect that the foreign debts of this war 
are to be settled in goods; but goods 
of a kind not normally produced here 
in times of peace. The settlement is 
to be in terms of military goods. It is 
possible that this country must keep 
up a powerful military establishment 
after this war is nominally ended and 
that we will need military supplies. 

No one can guess the future. It may 
be these debts will not be paid at all 
or will be settled by token payments. 
That will have to be decided by events 
and the judgment of future years. But 
if we assume they are to be paid, we 
can do something to avoid the dead- 
end street of the first war; that of de- 
manding payment in dollar values 
while refusing the standard imports 
which were all the debtors could offer. 


* *e * 


These are fairly simple facts, and of 
course they lie outside the average 
businessman’s working field. But they 
do have an indirect value in illustrat- 
ing the changes that appear steadily 
in all transactions. 

Most of us have worked long and 
hard in learning to manage our busi- 


nesses, and we resent changes that 
make this knowledge less useful. We 
are inclined to think that such things 
are unnecessary and to believe they 
are products of willful and irrespon- 
sible politics. Some of them are just 
that; and we have every right to pro- 
test. Others come from the depths of 
world-wide economic. shifts. They 
have a thousand roots, can not be 
willed out of existence, have to be met. 

Americans of a hundred years ago 
met the problems of the industrial rev- 
olution with new methods; but they 
drew these new methods from Ameri- 
can principles that were already old. 
These principles have long made our 
country great. They can continue to 
do so. 





Anent resolutions adopted by North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association 
Convention, published on page 27, 
American Lumberman issue _ of 


Jan. 25. 


I am sure that readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were impres- 
sed with the resolution adopted by 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation which you gave very promi- 
nent space in your last issue. The 
church and religious publications, I am 
sure, would be delighted to publish 
this, and am wondering if any special 
effort has been made in that direction. 
You will be interested in the reaction 
of Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, pastor 
of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Evanston, Ill., to whom I 
mailed a copy. He will make good use 
of it in the contacts he makes with 
business groups as well as through his 
congregation.—A. Trieschmann, Cros- 
sett Watzek Gates, Chicago. 


I have your favor with the proof of 
the resolution, and think so much of it 
that we are going to reprint it for our 
readers.—John Willy, Editor, The Ho- 
tel Monthly. 


We wish to thank you for the very 
appropriate and complimentary action 
you have taken on the resolution 
adopted following Dr. Raines’ address 
at the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation convention on Jan. 14.—O. 
C. Lance, secretary. 
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M. L. FLEISHEL, 

Chairman of Lumber 

Industry's Defense 
Committee 


Wasnincton, D. C., Jan. 23.—To- 
day the Lumber & Timber Products 
Defense Committee, in the foreword 
to a bulletin it has issued and ad- 
dressed to “All Manufacturers and 
Distributors of Lumber and Timber 





products,” says: 
“Your attention is directed to the 


Statement of Chairman 


We meet here today for the first time, 
since its organization, as the Lumber & Tim- 
ber Products Defense Committee. Early in 
last August, at the request of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, various 
groups in the lumber and timber products 
industry were invited to organize an indus- 
try committee to co-operate with the Defense 
Commission in the National Defense pro- 
gram. Immediately following that invita- 
tion, a meeting was held in Washington on 
\ug. 20, and the Lumber & Timber Prod- 
ucts Defense Committee was established, 
with representation from all divisions of the 
industry. An executive committee of five 
was also established. Mr. Stettinius and Mr. 
Watzek, at whose instance this group was 
organized, appeared before this Committee 
and explained to them in what way it was 
expected they might make themselves and 
their branch of American industry helpful in 
the general program of National Defense. 
As the Committee was without funds, it 
asked the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to act, for the present at least, 
as its executive agent. It has done so. 

Some divisions of the industry have since 
set up auxiliary Defense committees for their 
region or species, so that the representation 
of the National Committee might be truly 
representative of the entire industry, not 
only that part which is organized in its trade 
associations. 


Investigate Complaint About Lumber 
Prices 


Mr. Watzek, the Defense Commission’s 
group executive for lumber and_ timber 
products, has from time to time called on 
the Committee for information and assis- 
tance. It is our belief that these demands 
were met in every case 100 percent. 

Some ten days ago, while on one of “my 
periodical visits to Washington, Mr. Hen- 
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statements of M. L. Fleishel, chairman 
of the Lumber & Timber Products De- 
fense Committee, and Leon Hender- 
son, Defense Commissioner in charge 
of Price Stabilization at a meeting of 
the Committee on Jan. 23, which are 
set forth in the following pages. 

“It is highly important that every 
manufacturer and distributor of lum- 
ber and timber products read this en- 
tire pamphlet carefully.” 

The bulletin, because of its high im- 
portance to the lumber industry, is 
here reprinted in full, accompanied by 


derson was quoted in the public press as 
stating that the question of imposition of 
priorities and some measure of governmental 
control of lumber prices were being con- 
sidered, and he seemed to be of the opinion 
that such a drastic move was necessary. It 
was his opinion, in the light of such infor- 
mation as he had, that such a move was 
justified. IT promptly asked Mr. Henderson 
for an appointment and the privilege of dis- 
cussing this lumber situation with him. Fol- 
lowing this conference, and realizing that he 
was firmly of the opinion that something 
would have to be done about the prices 
the Government was paying for its lumber, 
I felt that the industry should have the op- 
portunity of hearing from Mr. Henderson 
directly. We recognize that Mr. Henderson, 
as a member of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense in charge 
of and directly responsible for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices, is entitled to all the infor- 
mation respecting the industry that it is 
possible for us to give him. To this end I 
called together the executive committee of 
the Lumber & Timber Products Defense 
Committee on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, at which meeting it was decided that 
the problem was of such great importance 
that the full Committee should be called to 
meet and hear directly from Mr. Henderson 
his views on the lumber price situation. Be- 
cause any discussion of lumber prices before 
a group of lumbermen involves a question 
under the antitrust laws, we also invited the 
Department of Justice to have a represen- 
tative meet with us here today. The Hon. 
Thurman Arnold, assistant attorney general 
in charge of anti-trust investigations, very 
kindly consented to come himself. My con- 
ference with Mr. Henderson last week was 
the first direct information we had had that 
the Government had any complaint about 
lumber prices. 
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Federal Defense Commissioner 
™ Demands Lumber Prices That 
Permit Adequate Production 


graphic chart. 
There follows the stenographic ree- 
ord of the proceedings : 


Wasuincton D. C., Jan. 23.—A 
meeting of the Lumber & Timber 
Products Defense Committee was held 
in the Congressional Room, Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., today at 
2:30 p. m., M. L. Fleishel, chairman 
of the Committee, presiding. 

Chairman Fleishel opened the meet- 
ing by reading his prepared statement, 
which follows: 


Lumber and Timber Products Defense Committee 


Newspaper Statements on Supply, 
Prices 


On Sept. 10, Mr. Henderson was quoted 
in the public press as having stated that the 
Defense program did not justify any increase 
in lumber prices, and that the recent ad- 
vance had been due to unfounded rumors of 
actual Defense needs. The newspaper story 
went on to say, and I quote: 

Mr. Henderson stated that, according to 
well informed lumbermen, the fundamen- 
tal lumber supply and production situa- 
tion is favorable to ready procurement at 
reasonable prices of all the lumber the 
Defense Agencies will need, without 
jeopardizing expected civilian require- 
ments. However, the Defense Commission 
is making further studies, particularly 
with respect to the timing of Defense con- 
tracts in order to avoid pyramiding of 
inquiries, which results in rumors of ex- 
cessive orders. In view of the Known di- 
rect requirements of the Army and Navy, 
it is hoped that these requirements will 
enter the market in a more orderly 
fashion to prevent erratic movements of 
prices in the future. 

Last month a further newspaper story 
quotes Mr. Henderson as saying, and I 
quote : 

Although lumber prices have _ settled 
back to some extent from their recent 
high levels, it is believed that a further 
recession is necessary in order to bring 
such prices to a reasonable level. 

This recent story also quotes Mr. Hender- 
son as saying that pressure on the industry 
has been relieved by the fact that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the lumber for can- 
tonments has been purchased, and the re- 
mainder will be in relatively small lots; 
hence prices should recede to a more stable 
level early in the coming year. 


600-Mile Train of Few Sizes and 
Grades Wanted 
In opening a discussion of the lumber 


situation brought about by Defense pur- 
chasing, I would like to call attention briefly 
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Viewpoints of Government and Lumber In- 

dustry on Costs and Prices Are Presented 

Before Meeting of Lumber Committee of 
Advisory Defense Commission 


to a few outstanding facts. Within a very 
short space of time the Government required 
delivery of the enormous quantity of more 
than one and one-half billion feet of lumber, 
which came immediately on the heels of an 
increased demand from private industry— 
and much of this flowing from the Defense 
program. These requirements resulted in 
forcing the production of lumber to the 
highest point it had attained in eleven years. 
If anyone thinks that the amount of lumber 
involved in the Government purchasing pro- 
gram was not a large one, it probably can 
best be explained by stating that it would 
require a train 600 miles long. The prob- 
lem created by this was accentuated by the 
large number of buildings of a standard de- 


sign requiring unusually large amounts of 


relatively few sizes and grades of lumber, 
and with occasional exception all this was 
specified to be dry lumber. This itself im- 
posed added production difficulties. 


Rush Buying Greatly Added to 
Suppliers’ Costs 


As unprepared as the lumber industry 
may have been to meet this emergency, it 
seems evident that the Government was 
equally unprepared, for no plan of buying 
that would stand reasonable tests had been 
developed up to that time. Every day 
counted. Obviously mistakes were made. 
Undoubtedly higher prices were paid for 
some lumber than would have been paid if 
delivery dates could have been better ad- 
justed to the actual needs, and if rush bid- 
ding and rush deliveries could have been 
avoided. 

The speed demanded on the early require- 
ments of the War Department resulted in 
lumber being taken out of storage stocks 
far removed from the centers of production, 
and there were high rehandling costs nec- 
essarily being charged against these deliv- 
eries, plus high local freight and commodity 
rates from the storage centers to the camp 
locations. It has since developed that, in or- 
der to take care of these immediate de- 
mands, in many cases grades higher than 
those specified were furnished; that short 
lengths were cut from longer and more ex- 
pensive lengths, and frequently small sizes 
manufactured out of large timbers. 


Industry Recommendations Brought 
Lower Prices 


The experience with these early demands 
of the Government soon demonstrated that 
a more efficient purchasing system had to be 
devised. Early in the program, the Defense 
Agencies were urged by the industry to 
schedule their requirements, to get the 
broadest possible coverage with invitations, 
and to permit as much time as possible be- 
tween award and delivery dates. We urged a 
system of centralized invitation and bidding 
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procedure, and we believe that the lower 
prices that the War Department has se- 
cured since October have been very largely 
due to this system of centralized buying. As 
this centralized buying system came into 
practice, more and more bidders were at- 
tracted, and we believe the Army experi- 
enced an increasing efficiency. We believe 
that the system is daily proving to be more 
satisfactory and, until a better system is 
devised, we think it should be continued. 

The prices paid have been on the down 
trend. Where the average price of lumber 
purchased in September was $41.10, in Oc- 
tober it had dropped to $39.06. In Novem- 
ber it dropped further to $37.24, and in De- 
cember there was a further drop to $35.81. 
These are delivered prices covering some 
586 million feet bought through Army pro- 
curement officers. Buying so far in January 
shows a further downward trend. 

However, less than 50 percent of the 
Army’s lumber was purchased through this 
centralized system, which left the balance to 
be purchased by construction contractors, 
who, under the intensified necessity to com- 
plete the camps, have found ways and means 
to meet their requirements. 


Wage-Hour Law Increases Southern 
Production Costs 


Mr. Henderson has severely criticized the 
rise in prices that has taken place in south- 
ern pine lumber. One of the largest con- 
tributing factors to the increase in the price 
of southern pine has been the Wage and 
Hour law. Mills in the South formerly 
were accustomed to working 60 hours a 
week. The report made in November (1940) 
on the enforcement of the Wage and Hour 
law revealed, as an illustration, that in seven 
southern States, out of a total of 1319 lum- 
ber operations investigated, there were only 
122 working in compliance with this law. 
This enforcement drive by the Wage and 
Hour Division in the southern States re- 
sulted in a large number of mills suspend- 
ing operations, and they remained inactive 
until the price level had risen to their new 
production cost. As the other mills put them- 
selves in compliance with the Wage and 
Hour law, they found their cost of produc- 
tion increased to a considerable degree, and 
naturally this increase has been reflected in 
an increased selling price. In order to meet 
the hurried delivery requirements, much 
overtime has been worked and paid for at 
the overtime rate of time-and-one-half, 
which has added to the normal cost of 
lumber. 


Government Aids in Boosting Standing 
Timber Prices 


Another large contributing factor in the 
present-day high cost of producing southern 
pine is to be found in the increases in the 


LEON HENDERSON 


Defense Commissioner 
in Charge of Price 
Stabilization 


price of standing timber. 


A large percent- 
age of southern pine lumber is now produced 
by small mills which do not own land or 
timber, but which buy their logs and timber 
almost from day to day from farmers and 


the owners of woodlot timber. There are 
many small owners of timber in the South 
who will not sell their timber unless they 
get a maximum price for it, and await the 
coming of a price level in the pine lumber 
market that will enable them to get their 
price for it. Public Agencies are encour- 
aging them to do just that. 

In recent months and at the present time, 
we hear throughout the industry, almost 
daily, evidence of prices being paid for tim- 
ber equal to two or three times the price 
paid for it only six months ago. 


Lumber Prices React Quickly to Demand 


Prices of southern pine lumber have al- 
ways reacted quickly to changes in the law 
of supply and demand. During periods when 
production exceeds the demand, southern 
pine lumber will go begging, and has in the 
past often been sold at prices considerably 
below the cost of production. Promptly af- 
ter the demand exceeds the supply, prices 
react and react sharply. In December of 
1936 and January 1937 prices of southern 
pine increased rapidly, just as they did dur- 
ing recent months, and at that time the rate 
of advance was even sharper than the one 
that took place in the last half of 1940, and 
even exceeded slightly the percentage in- 
crease that took place in 1940. We are not 
asserting that abrupt price changes like that 
are desirable. We don’t think they are. We 
are merely saying that they do occur and 
why. 


Steamer Shortage Increases Intercoastal 
Freight Costs 


We believe that as the demands of the 
Government subside, there is likely to be 
further recession in the prices of lumber. It 
is our opinion that any reductions that take 
place will not be large ones. The amount of 
Pacific coast lumber coming to the Atlantic 
coast by water is likely to be substantially 
reduced during 1941, due to the shortage of 
steamers. That will cause an increase in the 
consumption of species manufactured in the 
eastern and southern parts of the country. 
If Pacific Coast construction lumber is 
shipped by rail to the Atlantic seaboard, the 
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freight will be considerably in excess of the 
steamer freight. 


Price Savings Hinder Normal 
Movement 


As related heretofore, violent upswings in 
the price of yellow pine lumber are not un- 
common, and, although recent advances have 
not tended to stop retail yard buying of 
lumber for residential construction, state- 
ments by those in high authority that lum- 
ber prices were too high, and that they 
were going to come down either voluntarily 
or by Governmental pressure, have had a 
very depressing effect upon buying in the 
normal channels of lumber consumption; and 
it is this that has given us great concern. 
We are concerned, however, about the tem- 
porary cessation of buying, largely on ac- 
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count of the fact that it will dam the nor- 
mal flow of lumber, and a few months hence 
we will have another splurge of buying to 
replenish badly depleted stocks. And it 
would be perfectly natural to see an upswing 
in prices in a situation of this kind. In our 
opinion it is vital that the price of lumber 
be maintained at such a level as will insure 
maximum production, the effect of which 
will be to hold the price level down not 
only to the Government but to the general 
lumber-buying public, and prevent a “bottle- 
neck” in the supply. 


Sawmills Producing to Economic Limit 


It has been estimated that the lumber in- 
dustry has a production capacity of around 
35 billion board feet of lumber a year. As 
a matter of practical economics, some saw- 


Commissioner Minimizes Factors That 


CHAIRMAN FLEISHEL: Now, Gentlemen, 
I asked Mr. Henderson to come before this 
group, as I say, which was organized for 
but one purpose, and that was to be helpful 
in any way that we could in this emergency 
National Defense program. I think I know 
that this lumber industry is about as patri- 
otic as any other industry. I know we are 
not profiteers, and I think that the record 
will show that this industry has not been 
profiteering on anybody for a period of 
fifteen or twenty years. As I stated to Mr. 
Henderson the other day, I don’t believe that 
when the income tax reports are in, the 
lumber industry will supply enough income 
tax returns to buy two small destroyers 
for the Government, and I still think that 
that is true. 

Mr. Henderson has made a careful study 
of this whole situation, and while our view- 
point might not check with his, he has taken 
time out from his duties to come over here 
and tell us how he feels about it and what 
he thinks about it. We will be glad to hear 
from you now, Mr. Henderson. (Applause) 

Mr. Leon HENDERSON: There is a faint 
aura of reminiscence about this type of 
meeting. If I were truly rather facetious, I 
would say, “This is where I came in.” It 
reminds me of some of the NRA meetings. 
Mr. Fleishel’s able paper, which I hadn’t 
seen, is about the same well-reasoned argu- 
ment that we used to encounter in the NRA 
in the discussion of the lumber industries 
and attempting, through the Code, to con- 
trol situations. 


Prices Too High for Economic Stability 


I have lots of figures on the lumber in- 
dustry. Some of them I think are just as 
good as those that Mr. Fleishel used; some 
of them I think are better. The main thing 
is that lumber prices have been just too 
high. You want to know what I mean— 
and I think you have a right to know— 
when I say “too high.” In what terms? 
Well, they are too high in terms of main- 
taining the degree of stability within this 
economic system operating at an ever-in- 
creasing level and with the serious demands 
for production that are being made on it and 
are likely to be made on it in the future by, 
first, the increase of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s own demands as represented by 
the new budget, and second, as represented 


by the British and other requirements, and 
third, which is highly important, the pres- 
sure for acceleration of the times of deliv- 
ery of those things. 

One of the most difficult things that I 
have experienced in recent months has been 
the lack of the seriousness on the part of 
the representatives in certain industries of 
our situation, and to have them believe that 
the Government really means business. I 
take my responsibility pretty seriously. I 
think the country does. Any time that I 
feel that I am out of step with the country, 
I can reverse and step out. If you people 
knew the amount of criticism that I have 
been subjected to on account of the disloca- 
tion that your prices have occasioned in this 
country, you would know that there is need 
for some pretty serious thinking and per- 
haps for some drastic action. 


High Prices Put Brake on Production 


Mr. Fleishel’s well-reasoned paper pre- 
sents an argument and an explanation. As 
far as I am concerned, I have had all the 
argument and all the explanation and all 
the excuse that I need, and a damned sight 
more as far as the price condition is con- 
cerned. I see one thing, and that is indepen- 
dent of whether or not some people have 
to pay a high stumpage charge, some mills 
won't pull in, or there is an exaggerated idea 
of the cost of the Wage and Hour Act, 
or the overtime charges, or the special haul- 
ing charges, and all those things. The plain 
fact of the matter is that the lumber in- 
dustry’s prices have interfered very, very 
severely, not only with the Government’s 
program, but with the program for housing, 
the program for construction of Defense 
workers’ housing, and they have occasioned 
a kind of demoralization which, in the last 
War, kept this country from going on to 
higher levels of production. In the last 
War—after America got into the fracas— 
we never produced any more physical goods 
than had been produced before. When we 
started in this Defense program about 
Memorial Day, the index of production 
stood at 112 to 114, and it stands today at 
around 137, a gain of 25 points, which is 
about 22 percent. And we haven’t gotten 
started yet on what the requirements are for 
the Defense program and the civilian needs. 
When we started, the price level was around 
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mills can operate only when the lumber 
price is high enough that they can realize 
the cost of producing lumber. When the 
lumber market goes down, these mills shut 
down. It is my studied judgment, after con- 
ferring with the industry at large, that every 
known sawmill unit is producing as much 
lumber as it can produce under the limita- 
tions of working hours, the labor conditions 
and the availability of transportation. This 
condition is expected to result in a produc- 
tion this year, if the demand is sustained, of 
approximately 32 billion feet of lumber, as 
compared to our estimated production of 
29 billion last year, and about 25% billion 
feet in 1938. We anticipate that 1941 will 
see the largest national lumber production 
since 1929, when it was over 35 billion feet, 
and a very large recovery since 1932, when 
it had fallen to about 10 billion feet. 


Increase Costs 


78, and it is about 80 now, which is a gain 
of less than 2 percent. In other words, we 
have had an increase in production of about 
22 percent, and a price level increase of 
about less than 2 percent. 

But I have here what have been the in- 
creases for lumber. I have quite a number 
here and I will distribute them. 

[Here Mr. Henderson distributed copies 
of the graph of price increases which is 
reproduced herewith]. 

CHAIRMAN FLEISHEL: They have all seen 
those, Mr. Henderson. 


No Corresponding Advances in Other 
Industries 


Mr. Henperson: I don’t think the press 
has seen them. I will give some to the press. 

In the last fracas, one of the particular 
reasons that we couldn’t get additional pro- 
duction, and that we had to go into restric- 
tion of civilian needs, was what happened to 
prices, and I can tell you that over a period 
of time I have discussed the question of the 
seriousness of prices with the President, 
who knows from personal experience what 
the Navy ran into, and, almost every week 
since this Defense Commission started, with 
Mr. Baruch, and earlier than that with him 
probably once every two or three months. 

If we allow in this country the disloca- 
tions that come from a rapidly rising price 
level, we will have only ourselves to blame 
for a demoralized condition and a failure to 
produce. I am not talking about inflation 
now—I am talking about the reasonable de- 
gree of assurance as to stability of prices, 
to which the final producers are entitled as 
one of the things which a sound Govern- 
ment can insure to them in making con- 
tracts. If the whole price level had acted 
in any way near what has happened in the 
lumber industry, this country would be in a 
state of paralysis. I told you we have been 
going ahead. We have been going ahead bet- 
ter than any of the prophets thought we 
could go, and one of the reasons we could 
go ahead was that there was not this kind 
of situation in most industries. 


Wants Full Supply, On Time, at Fair 
Prices 


It may be that this industry can not han- 
dle its affairs. It may be that the way that 
the Government has handled and is still 
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handling some of its buying means that, un- 
der the set-up, with its thousands of produc- 
ers varying in size, with its distribution sys- 
tem and retail system, the industry can not 
maintain the stability which is necessary. 
Maybe we have got to have a situation in 
which we let it go, like at Fort Meade 
where they paid 75 percent increase, as was 
testified to yesterday, on lumber for that 
cantonment. Maybe we have to have a situ- 
ation such as the last letter that came in, 
which says: 

“This company quit building about a 
nonth ago on account of the increased price 
of lumber in this section.” 

I don’t believe it for one minute. 

I said some time ago that one of the most 
difficult things has been to convince some 
groups that the Gov- 


ed for the Government, and we got it at fair 
prices. To my mind it is deplorable that 
we should ever have to do that. I think it 
is always a cruel and a butchery kind of 
method of doing things. I went back and 
read the lumber experience in the last War, 
and, by God! it was almost repetitious. You 
could have crossed out a few things and 
felt that you were reading the same situation 
as we have in lumber in these last three or 
four months. 


We ought to learn a few things, at least. 
In the last War, one of the reasons why 
vou couldn’t go forward, in this, that, or 
the other line, was because people couldn’t 
make commitments, businesses couldn’t take 
chances, they couldn’t get supplies, and we 
had to resort to priorities and price fixing 
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and things like that. Doesn’t this industry 
realize that when you move into priorities 
and price fixing, what you have, in effect, 
said is, “We can’t get additional supplies, 
and we are afraid of our ability to control 
the situation.” 


Must Get Lumber—Industry Has 
Capacity 
Mr. Fleishel used a figure of what the 
capacity of this industry to produce is, some- 
thing like thirty-five billion, I think he said. 
I don’t want to trust my memory too much, 
but that is a different figure from what we 
used to hear in the NRA as the reason why 
we had to have price fixing—because of the 
tremendous excess of capacity. Maybe his 
(Continued on Page 68) 





ernment really felt 
that this was serious 
business that we are 
engaged in. Until I 
am stopped, I am go- 
ing to recommend the 
kind of things that 
will produce results, 
and what is the result 
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PRICE INCREASES FOR 
SELECTED TYPES 


OF LUMBER 
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that we want? We 
want a full supply, on 
time, and at fair 
prices. It is possible 


Percentage Increase F 
To Latest Quotation 
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for the Government to 
get them. At _ the 
present time the Gov- 
ernment is taking any- 
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where from 5 to 15 
per cent of the pro- 
duction of many com- 
modities, either direct- 
ly or indirectly. In 
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many of them, despite 
the fact that the de- 
mand has been accel- 
erated in time, despite 
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the fact that there 
have been changes, 
the situation has been 
met. 
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Last War's Record 
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Acting on my sug- 
gestion, which was 
certainly concurred in 
by the President and 


ly 





certainly supported by 
the experience of the 
War Industries Board, 
we have undertaken to 





leave as much of the 12 
decision as is possible 
in the hands of the or- 
ganized structure of 
industries, and we 8 
have been very suc- 
cessful up to date 
with practically all of 
them. In the few 4 
cases that we haven't, 
where the Government 
has had to institute 
some action, we have 
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Seymour, Wis., dresses up its 
stores and public buildings 


and constructs new homes 
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Licensed architect in the 
lumber yard pressed to meet 


demand for plans 


Architect Son Proves Valuable Aid 


One of the objections sometimes 
raised to complete package selling 1n- 
cluding skilled architectural service in 
a small town lumber yard is that a 
licensed architect or a skilled architec- 
tural draftsman on the payroll cannot 
be given enough work to permit him 
to pay his way. The thought behind 
the argument is that there cannot be 
enough volume created to keep a tech- 
nical man busy on technical work. 

Complete refutation of this argu- 
ment is found in the experience of the 
Miller-Piehl Co., Seymour, Wis. This 
town, with a population of only 1200, 
is in the heart of a rich dairy section, 
but the yard has a trading radius of 
not more than five to eight miles in 
any direction. Working in a limited 
area with a small town as the hub of 
operations, William Piehl, graduate 
architect and son of the executive head 
of the company, not only pays his way, 
but finds himself taxed to the limit to 
keep up with the demands for new 
house and commercial modernization 
plans. As soon as expert design serv- 
ice was made available to the building 
public of Seymour and the surrounding 
country, and had been demonstrated on 


one or two jobs, the company’s vol- 
ume of package sales of new homes 
and home and commercial remodeling 
rose rapidly. 

“My son received his degree in 
architecture at the University of Min- 
nesota,” said Mr. Piehl. “Immediately 
following his graduation we put into 
operation a complete package selling 
program. I am so thoroughly sold on 
the idea that lumber dealers should es- 
tablish themselves as the recognized 
authorities on all building problems 
in their communities that T firmly be- 
lieve those who do not so establish 
themselves will not be in business very 
many years more. 

“The dealer who sets himself up as 
an authority must, of course, have an 
organization with experience and 
training to command the confidence 
and respect of the community, and with 
abilities that embrace the whole field. 
That, as I see it, must include skilled 
architectural service, and when my 
son completed his work at the univer- 
sity I felt that we had everything we 
needed. After that we lost no time 
putting into operation a full package 
selling program including everything 


from development of original, individ- 
ual plans, to setting up financing, se- 
lecting contractors or employing our 
own labor, and superintending the 
construction.” 

Mr. Piehl does all of his construc- 
tion and remodeling work on a basis 
of direct contract with the owner. Work 
is parceled out among a selected group 
of contractors. When, as is sometimes 
the case, all of these contractors are 
busy on Miller-Piehl work, the yard 
employs labor and does the construc- 
tion work. 

The usual procedure with a prospect 
for a new home is to sit down with 
him, discuss his needs, and by judici- 
ously putting certain questions, deter- 
mine what he can afford to have. 
Rough sketches are then drawn up by 
William Piehl. Usually, not more 
than two sessions are required with a 
prospect before a meeting of minds 
is effected, and it is possible to go 
ahead and draw full working drawings, 
plans and write specifications. Wil- 
liam Piehl has worked everything out 
on a basis of material cost per square. 
His cost records include prices for 
practically every possible combination 
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of roofing, roofing boards, rafters etc. 
and for all possible combinations of 
siding and interior floor and wall treat- 
ment. A contract price can be arrived 
at in a very short time. 

No stock plans are used. [Every 
house the company has sold has been 
designed from scratch to suit the par- 
ticular needs of the individual family 
for whom it will be constructed. 

“Our contractors like what we are 
doing,” said Mr. Piehl. “With our 
selling equipment and the services we 
have to offer, there is a lot more con- 
struction here than there would be 
under any other system. Our contrac- 
tors know that, and welcome the added 
volume. They get their money when 
it is due, and they make a fair profit. 
Owners, too, welcome the change. 
They are glad to get away from the 
building evils that threatened them un- 
der the old system of cut-throat bid- 
ding and price buying.”’ 

Work which the company has done 
offers an extremely interesting study 
in variety, and indicates the greatly 
widened scope of operations that can 
he embraced with a competent archi- 
tect on the staff. Along with several 
dozen homes of which that shown in 
the accompanying photograph is typi- 
cal, several farm houses have been de- 
signed and erected, and a lot of in- 
terior and exterior commercial work 
has been done. 


Illustrative of the manner in which 
William Piehl is lifting the face of 
Main Street is the remodeled lounge 
of the town’s only hotel, and the new 
front given the local jewelry store. 
Both of these jobs were sold with the 
aid of colored drawings prepared to 
show what the finished jobs would 
look like. The company’s commercial 
work has extended beyond the town 
limits, and taverns and wayside stands 
in the vicinity have begun to show 
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the influence of good architectural 
treatment and responsible construction 
service. Mr. Piehl is convinced that 
most of the slip-shod design and tacky 
looking construction seen in rural dis- 
tricts and in small towns is due not 
to lack of desire on the part of the 
inhabitants for good looking buildings, 
but due to their inability to find, with- 
out great cost, the technical skill neces- 
sary for the design and construction of 
attractive, well-built structures Once 
that service is made available to the 


Right:—View of 
rear and side of 
small, modern farm 
home designed by 
Wm. Piehl, Miller- 
Piehl Co., lumber 
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public by the lumber dealer, it is 
quickly appreciated and used. 

The farm home of which both pic- 
ture and plan are shown here is espe- 
cially interesting because of its com- 
pactness, and the manner in which the 
requirement of a central rear hall is 
handled with the greatest of space 
economy. Siding on this job is double 
course red cedar shingles. Interior 


finish is natural yellow pine, and floors 
are white oak. 
The family that occupies the home 





dealers. Below:— 


Layout of first and 
second floors of 
farm home 
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View of large, fully 
equipped mill of 
Miller-Piehl Co. 
Mill is housed in a 
stone structure 
once used as a 
stable 
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consists of two brothers and a sister. 
It is laid out to suit their tastes in com- 
fort, convenience and utility. It will 
be noted that the kitchen is exception- 
ally large, and that there is no dining 
room. The closed porch, lavatory 
available from the rear entrance with- 
out going through the house, and large 
living room are all accepted require- 
ments for a modern farm home. 
Kitchen cabinets and other special 
millwork were made in the completely 
equipped mill at the yard. The mill 
is large, and contains machinery for 
mortising, shaping, tenoning, sanding 
and other woodworking operations. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Missourian Ponders Whether Ready-Built Homes Would Be Good 
Subsidiary to Those Specially Planned to Incorporate Customers’ Ideas 


For this issue the Realm makes a 
brief comment of its own, and adds a 
more extended statement by a Mis- 
souri retailer, about selling new-house 
jobs. Year in and year out, new 
houses are of topflight importance to 
the industry. 

It may not seem so to all dealers. 
Several who are keen lumbermen say 
they no longer count on new houses; 
sell them when they can, but for the 
bulk of their trade rely upon remodel- 
ing and repair. Others point out that 
for a few years there’s been an increase 
in residence building; maybe not 


enough, but to that extent taking the 
spring out of the new-house trade. 
There’s the housing for munitions 


‘twenties and early ‘thirties, the annual 
U. S. investment in durable goods 
dropped from around twenty-three bil- 
lions to six billions and, until the pre- 
paredness program threw the account 
around until comparison isn’t easy, re- 
covered to something like thirteen bil- 
lions. House construction dropped and 
recovered in roughly the same propor- 
tions. We’re still away behind with it. 
People didn’t quit building because 
they no longer wanted houses. They 
quit because the circulating medium 
didn’t circulate around to them. Pre- 
paredness spending is already increas- 
ing popular buying power. 

Add the fact that only a small per- 
centage of Americans will live in 





workers ; building that may be done by 
private enterprise, but too concen- 
trated to mean much to run-of-the-mill 
retailers. Every family sheltered in 
this way is out of the market; may 
have left a vacant cottage in the old 
home town. For these and other rea- 
sons quite a lot of retailers are looking 
forward to a trade composed largely of 
repair and remodeling. 

But. we stick to the new-house story. 
Remodeling and reconditioning are of 
course important; always have been 
and always will be. 

The supply of new houses hasn’t yet 
caught up with normal demand. There 
are several ways of knowing this fact, 
and here’s one. During the late 


munition-worker houses. Add the ob- 
solescence at work everywhere. Add 
also the fact that home ownership is 
everywhere recognized as a_ hedge 
against possible inflation. Material 
prices and the supply of building labor 
will be factors. But, given competent 
selling ability, the potential market 
should be a determining item. 


Works with Independent 
Builders 


Here is a young manager who tells 
how he sells houses; a_ story of 
patience, energy and attention to detail. 

A. R. Warren, manager of the La- 
Crosse Lumber Co.’s yard at Mar- 
shall, Mo, is talking about a Missouri 


city of some nine thousand people. 

“For years,” Mr. Warren says, 
“we've been getting prospects to come 
to us first. They think of us as build- 
ing advisers. Contractors and carpen- 
ters like to have us do the selling; in 
fact tell us about the tips that come to 
them. What they have to sell is labor, 
and that’s what they want to sell. It’s 
more important to them to know 
they’re going to get paid, than to take 
the speculative risk of making over- 
all bids on house jobs. 

“We want to work with and through 
independent builders. This is the way 
we do it. Ifa carpenter tells us of a 
prospect, he goes along when we try 
to make the sale. If we succeed, it’s 
that carpenter’s job. If we find the 
prospect and make the sale, and if the 
owner names a builder, of course that 
builder does the work. If, however, 
we find and make the sale and if the 
owner has no preference, we know 
what builders can handle that kind of 





Alley in yard of LaCrosse Lumber Co. 





contract in a satisfactory way and are 
not too loaded with work; and we ask 
for three or maybe even five bids. It’s 
a simple principle, but it satisfies ev- 
erybody concerned. 


Plays Fair with Both 
Owner and Carpenter 

“For years we've worked hard to 
get local people looking to us as build- 
ing advisers and agents; and we've 
succeeded well enough so that, if the 
owner sees something that doesn’t suit 
him, he’ll leave the premises where the 
boss builder is at work and come and 
tell us about it. Maybe it’s a casing 
that looks crooked or a floor board 
with a streak of sap. We have to 
spend much time ironing out these 
minor differences between owner and 
builder. But that’s all right. It’s a 
price we have to pay to keep both own- 
ers and carpenters coming to us. We 
are, and must be, fair to both parties. 

“This company isn’t formally in the 
contracting business, but we do prac- 
tically all the things usually done by a 
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general contractor—helping a custo- 
mer find and buy a lot, making sure 
of the title, arranging his loans, draw- 
ing his plans and collecting subsidiary 


bids. If he wants it, as he usually 
does, he can have an over-all cost fig- 
ure before the work starts. 

“Our plan-drafting service in our 
opinion is especially important; and 
the fact that we do drafting right here 
adds flexibility and selling power. If 
we were to send away for plans, and if 
we couldn’t modify them here in the 
office, we’d be handicapped. 

“T admit that a complete readiness 
to comply with a customer’s every 
wish has certain drawbacks which the 
customer isn’t always aware of. It 
makes a problem that I think can be 
met, at least in part, in another way. 


Guiding Customer in 
Planning Is Big Job 


“Maybe I can explain it this way: 
If you encourage every customer to 
follow all his ideas, and whims, to the 
last detail, you’re encouraging a per- 
son without technical knowledge to 
supervise and direct a technical job. 
Every person who has built many 
houses knows that certain things, such 
as architectural styles, can’t be scram- 
bled and still issue in a satisfactory job. 
Guiding a customer to unified and bal- 
anced results often becomes a tedious 
time-waster. We actually lose jobs, 
trying to do it. An inexperienced per- 
son, trying to visualize a house from 
drawings, pictures and samples, will 
hang over details, such as the hardware 
on the kitchen cabinets, the pattern of 
the newel post or the paneling of the 
front door. And, no matter how long 
he ponders, there’s no certainty that 
he'll not make a mistake which will 
result in his being dissatisfied with the 
completed house. Imagine how long 
it would take you, buying a car, act- 








Front fence of La- 
Crosse Lumber 
Co.'s yard 





ually to visualize yourself driving that 
car if you looked only at skeleton 
drawings, samples of upholstery and a 
mass of measurements. In hard cases 
of house planning, we have to give the 
prospect practically a university edu- 
cation in architecture, engineering and 
decoration. He may get so confused 
and bored with these details that he 
gives up and doesn’t build at all. That’s 
happened. And after we’ve got him 
educated, after a fashion, he may drift 
away and buy elsewhere. That’s hap- 
pened, too. 


Completed House Is 
Easier to Sell 


“T would never be willing to give up 
this service; for year in and year out 
it helps make sales and satisfy custo- 
mers. But a certain percentage of our 
prospects would be well served and 
perhaps better satisfied if they could 
buy a new house, ready built. It’s a 
common experience among service 
dealers that people who spend hours 
hesitating over details will accept these 
things at a glance when they see them 
actually incorporated in a house. It 
wouldn’t be good policy here, at least, 
to go all the way out in speculative 





Office of La- Ail ll G 
Crosse Lumber BUILDING MATERIAL 
Co., Marshall, 

Mo. 
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building, as that term is commonly un- 
derstood. It would be much better to 
keep every phase of planning and other 
service, for those who want that serv- 
ice—and probably a large percentage 
would—and to build a few houses for 
sale in addition. My idea would be 
to build one house of representative 
size and quality and to sell it before 
starting another. A company that 
knows planning, and we think we do, 
could compose details into a harmoni- 
ous whole. It could sell that house as 
a car is sold. If the prospect didn’t 
like the building, that would be that. 
He could still plan his own, while the 
company found a buyer who did like 
the ready-built house. If the fussy or 
uncertain buyer did like it, the sale 
could be completed in a few hours in- 
stead of running over weeks or even 
months. We could do this building 
with the full co-operation of local con- 
tractors. They’d do the work and get 
their usual pay. 


Smaller Home Now 
Appeals to Wider Public 


“T’m satisfied that this line of sub- 
sidiary building is much more practi- 
cable than it once was. Wealthy people 
put their houses in wealthy neigh- 
borhoods, of course; but the day of the 
big house as a sign of social position 
is not so bright as it once was. The 
fact that wealthy people build smaller 
houses has served to bring the full 
power of good architectural design to 
the small-house field; and, so far as 
good lines and good interior equipment 
are concerned, there isn’t so much to 
choose between the country-club sub- 
division and any middle-class neigh- 
borhood. People are likely to spread 
themselves in landscaping and in in- 
terior furnishings. It’s possible to build 
a house that would appeal to a fairly 
wide economic band of purchasers.” 
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February 8, 1941 


“HEADACHES” RELIEVED! H-u-r-r-y! H-u-r-r-y! 


Clinic Pays Off on ‘‘Headaches”’ 1 and 2; Contests 3 and 
A are in Full Swing; Aspirin for 5 and 6 Begins to Arrive 


“HEADACHE NO. 1” 


The problem is that of a New York 
State retailer, established since 1920, 
with large investment and full equip- 
ment, who must face competition of 
“truck peddlers,” operating on a 
shoestring, with trifling overhead, yet 
who can buy from large distributing 
yards on the same basis as an estab- 
lished dealer with every facility for 
serving the public. 


THE WINNERS 
First Prize—$10 
Edwin A. Riggs, Sales Rep., C. A. 
Porter Co., Auburn, New York. 
(Solution Published Jan. 11.) 
Second Prize—$5 
David W. Proux, Dessert & Brown 
Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
(Solution Published Dec. 28.) 
Third Prize—$3 
Charles Barbier, Salesman, Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., River Forest, Ill. 
(Solution Published Jan. 11.) 





“HEADACHE NO. 2” 


The problem is that of a Pennsyl- 
vania dealer who wants to get the 
members of his organization to sell. 
A truck driver and a yardman have 
been in the company service about 
20 years. There is a woman book- 
keeper, recently employed, and a 
very good, elderly yard man with 
about four years’ service. Two young 
men, also in the company employ 
about four years, act as truck driver 
and shop mechanic. The dealer 
would like to get them all so minded 
that they will sell for the company 
—not just work for it. 


THE WINNERS 


First Prize—$10 
C. E. Cheek, Manager, 
Lumber Co., Schneider, Ind. 
(Solution Published Jan. 11.) 
Second Prize—$5 
C.- D. Williams, North Missouri 
Lumber Co., Trenton, Mo. 
(Solution Published Jan. 11.) 
Third Prize—$3 
Ek. K. Martin, Manager, J. W. 
Copeland Yards, Corvallis, Ore. 
(Solution Published Jan. 25.) 


Wilbur 


The Contest Editor, after consulta- 
tion with other members of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | staff, has 
reached decisions regarding the cash 
winners of ‘Headache Contests” 1 and 
2. In the column at the left are brief 
re-statements of both ‘Headaches” 
and the names and addresses of the 
winners, together with the amount 
sent to each one for his solution. 

Aspirin for “Headaches” 3 and 4 is 
piling up in the form of numerous let- 
ters from readers offering potent 
doses—and the winners’ names in 
these two contests will be published 





in our next issue. 

This is the last chance to get in with 
your solution for “Headaches” 3 and 
4, the former published on page 33 of 
the December 14 issue; and the latter 
published on page 28 of the January 
25 issue. 

“Headaches” 5 and 6 were also pub- 
lished on page 28 of the January 25 
issue. Solutions for these are begin- 
ning to come in. Refer back to the 
questions, prescribe a dose of Aspirin, 
and send it in. It will relieve a “Head- 
ache” for someone, and may buy a new 
head piece for you. 





Aspirin for “Headache” 3 


llere is our answer to “Headache” 
No. 3. In a case where the size of 
the account and income of our custo- 
mer will warrant doing so, we try to 
sell him additional material, and rec- 
ommend a loan company which will 
take up his account (both old and 
new) and permit him to make small 
regular payments. We explain also 
that not only do we sell material on 
certain terms, but that we must pav 
our creditors on the same terms so as 
not to impair our credit rating. By 
this method, we not only will be paid 
in full, but will have satisfied a cus- 
tomer and have one less “Headache.” 
—Bernice McFarland, Riverside Lum- 
ber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mu. 





RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Solutions of, or comment upon, the "Head- 
ache" printed in each issue must be not less 
than 100 words or more than !,000 words long. 

2. Solutions of or comment upon any “Head- 
ache" must be received within 30 days of date 
of issue in which that "Headache" is stated. 

3. Only retailers and their employees are 
eligible to compete. 

4. The editors of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN shall be the sole judaes. Names and 
addresses of all prize winners will be printed 
in this journal. 

5. All solutions and written comment sub- 
mitted shall be the property of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, with right to print in 
whole or in part. 

6. Entrants in any “Headache” contest are 
free to also enter any, or all, later contests; 
thus it is possible for you to win more than 
one prize—if your solutions are judged to be 
best. 


Aspirin for “Headache” 4 


This Aspirin is for the Ohio dealer 
with the clock-watching employees. 
This Aspirin will be bitter, hard to 
take, and maybe no Aspirin at all. The 
fault is with the dealer himself. He 
has permitted his employees to take 





advantage of his good nature, and has 
neglected to nip the clock-watching 
tendency in the bud way back in his 
foreman’s 12 years of service. He 
should have insisted in no uncertain 
terms on courteous treatment of cus- 
tomers whether they come to the yard 
early in the morning, late in the day, 
or after quitting time. It is a matter 
of the boss being the boss, not in a 
mean or rough way, but having it out 
with each employee in the beginning 
before anything unsatisfactory occurs. 
This headache, no doubt, is one of 
long standing, and its cure is difficult. 
One sure, but very harsh remedy is to 
dismiss the offending employee, and 
start out right with a new man. An- 
other, and perhaps a better remedy, is 
a heart-to-heart, man-to-man talk. Lay 
the cards on the table, have it out, 
start over again, and be the boss.— 
Edwin A. Riggs, C. A. Porter Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 
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February 8, 1941 


Alu Weed 
Juteriors 
Enhance 


Small 


Home 


Efficient utilization of small space 
was the problem faced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cari Purcell of Long Beach, In- 
diana, when they decided to build their 
own home. The problem, of course, is 
not an original one, but the home 
which is their solution to the problem 
is Original in many respects. It is effi- 
cient from an operating and mainte- 
nance standpoint, and it gives the 
owner the satisfaction that comes of 
living among comfortable surround- 
ings. 

Extensive use of wood in a variety 
of treatments is one of the unusual 
features of this house. With the ex- 
ception of the bathroom, and of course 











ache 


This shows a detailed view of the win- 
dow, which has closets built around it, 
and the space below is used as a table 
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Shown above is one view of the living room in the Purcell home. As is mentioned 
in the article, the floor in this room is covered with maple floor blocks 


the basement, every room is paneled in 
wood, and the ceilings are beamed, 
with wallboard between the beams. In 
the living room maple floor blocks are 
used as a departure from the more 
conventional types of flooring. This 
furnishes an interesting and unusual 
combination with knotty pine paneling 
on the walls and maple blocks on the 
floor. 

In general arrangement, the first 
floor is not a radical departure from 
the usual layout. It has a living room, 
dinette, kitchen, bedroom and_bath- 
room. 


Compact Kitchen Arrangement 


The kitchen is compact, and it is 
well laid out. As can be seen from the 
picture of one corner of the kitchen, 
the kitchen cabinets have been finished 
in wood to harmonize with the entire 
scheme of decoration. The sink and 
other working areas have been covered 
with linoleum and edged with chrome 
trim. All exposed areas have been fin- 
ished with materials that are easy to 
clean, and awkward or unnecessary 
corners have been eliminated to make 
cleaning that much easier. 

As has been mentioned before, the 
living room is paneled in knotty pine, 
and the floor is laid with maple floor 
blocks. Discounting the decorative ap- 
peal of this combination, there is a very 
utilitarian angle in this case as there 
are three boys in the Purcell family, 
two of whom are quite small, and for 
some undetermined reason a pair of 


child’s shoes on a forty pound boy 
can do more damage to a floor than 
two size ten shoes on a one hundred 
eighty pound man. Hence the neces- 
sity for a floor that can stand hard 
wear and still retain its beauty. 

An unusual arrangement of closet 
space for the bathroom and bedroom 
can be noted on the floor plan. Since 
less than the usual amount of head- 
room is needed over the bath tub, this 
space has been closed off and access 
to it is gained through a door located 





One corner of the kitchen may be seen 
in the accompanying picture. The kit- 
chen cabinets are also built of paneling 
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Here is an exterior of the front of the house; an outstanding 
characteristic of this house is the efficient way in which odd 
spaces have been utilized 


near the ceiling in the bedroom. This 
furred space, or closet, is used to store 
heavy blankets and other articles of 
seasonal use that tend to clutter up 
closets. As might be noted from the 
care exercised in the utilization of such 
space for practical purposes, Mrs. Pur- 
cell had an active hand in the design 
of the house. 


Novel Closet Arrangement 


Two large closets are provided for 
in the bedroom; these are built out 
from the walls, one on each side of a 
window, and they provide ample closet 
and storage space. Then, directly un- 
der the window, there is a chest of 
drawers for further storage space, and 
the top of this chest also serves as a 


vanity table. A view of this table and 
the window can be seen on page 49. 

The entire upper story of the house 
is finished as a dormitory for the three 
boys in the family. Like the rest of 
the house, the walls are finished in 
knotty pine. Since the only closed off 
space is a lavatory, this room is quite 
large, and provides the space and 
freedom for indoor play of a kind that 
is the right of every growing child. At 
present part of the room is used as a 
nursery, but this space can later be 
used for desks. 

A full basement was built under the 
house and is divided into areas for a 
game room, a laundry, winter air con- 
ditioning unit, storage space and a 
shower. Location of the shower in the 
basement is better in this case because 
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FIRST FLOOR FLAN 


An exterior view of the rear of the house; a partly applied 
preservative coat of aluminum paint over the basement walls 
can be seen in this picture 


Long Beach is on Lake Michigan, ad- 
jacent to Michigan City, and people 
coming up from the beach can wash 
sand off without having to pass 
through the house, as there is an en- 
trance directly from the basement to 
the outside. However, this shower in 
the basement would be a desirable 
feature in any locality. People who 
had been working on the yard, in their 
garage or in their workshop would be 
able to clean up and change clothes 
without passing through the house. 

Appearance and utility are not the 
only factors that were given considera- 
tion in the construction of this house. 
As should be standard with all houses, 
this house is fully insulated, has storm 
sash on all windows and doors, ex- 
posed concrete block is protected with 
aluminum paint, and there are many 
other evidences of careful and far 
sighted planning. 


Successful Selling Campaign 


Incidentally, Frey Brothers of 
Michigan City, Indiana, who supplied 
the materials for this home, have 
staged a very successful selling cam- 
paign by using homes which they have 
built as model homes. By prearrange- 
ment with the owner, Frey Brothers 
agree to use the house for a short, 
stated period of time as a model home, 
and the public is invited to visit it. 
By doing this several times a year, the 
buying public in Michigan City is con- 
stantly reminded of Frey Brothers. 
Harry Frey stated that, while no ac- 
curate check has been made, he be- 
lieves that around forty percent of 
their leads come from this source. 
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Train “The Man Behind The Gun” 


FEW WEEKS ago your present 
A announcer parked in front of a 

modern retail plant. It is a 
yard to catch the attention of any per- 
son, including the prospective cus- 
tomer who knows little of lumber and 
who is trying to estimate the efficiency 
of the company by the appearance of 
its place of business. A brief tour 
of inspection indicated that, as a physi- 
cal plant, it would appeal also to the 
most experienced contractor. Clearly 
it had been designed by an architect 
or engineer who understood storage 
and salesmanship and how to make 
yard layout add its quota to the effec- 
tiveness of staff work. 

But the manager told us frankly that 
sales were not as good as he wished; 
not as good as the local level of trade 
would make reasonable. From the 
point of design it was the best yard 
in the city; but it did not have the 
best trade. 


* * x 


It was a fairly simple story, center- 
ing about a succession of managers 
who for different and individual rea- 
sons had not quite clicked. Except 
possibly in one instance the deficiencies 
had not been marked; lack of energy, 
lack of persistent carrying through, 
lack of the collector’s instinct that af- 
fects the making of sales as well as 
the collecting of accounts, lack of tact, 
lack of imagination in understanding 
customers and what influences them. 
There had been no dishonesty and no 
sudden collapse of trade. No one man- 
ager’s deficiency had tripped him up in 
his every contact with the customers. 
The fires had cooled slowly. Custom- 
ers of long standing had drifted 
away; often without a definite inci- 
dent or reason to explain their action. 

The present manager, who had held 
the office but a short time and who 
seemed to us a man of knowledge and 
energy, was much worried. “It’s the 
hardest thing I’ve ever tried,” he said, 
“to get customers back again, once 
they’ve left the yard for some reason 
that isn’t clear and definite. I’d much 


rather try to get men back who felt 
they had been definitely crossed up. 
If a customer has a specific grievance, 
real or imaginary, you know where to 
go to work. If he leaves because he 
feels the yard is indifferent to his busi- 
ness and doesn’t have much snap and 
go in handling it, then you’ve got a 
harder job getting him back than you 
would have in getting his trade if he’d 
never been a customer.” 


* * * 


You may draw your own morals and 
conclusions from this story. They are 
fairly obvious. 

This Page would prefer at this time 
to pay its little tribute to the army of 











managers, yard men, bookkeepers, 
drivers, draftsmen, salesmen and the 
like who weigh in, day after day, with 
competent work. They’re scattered 
from ocean to ocean, and their ability 
and energy keep the industry going. 
Some have wide reputation and are in 
demand at conventions to describe 
their methods. More are known only 
in their own communities. The total 
of their work makes the lumber busi- 
ness what it is. 

An editorial writer has pointed out 
recently that memorable dates are not 
isolated things, standing alone. The 
memorable date, he says, is the regis- 


ter and result of many anonymous and 
average days of the year. In much 
the same way an outstanding and fa- 
mous retailer finds his career possible 
only because thousands of men and 
women who are less widely known 
keep the industry going honestly and 
efficiently in thousands of local com- 
munities. 
x oe Ox 


These people deserve as good equip- 
ment as they can have; plants that fit 
the communities, yard and office tools 
to make their work fully effective. 
Other things being equal, yards of sub- 
stantial appearance and attractive de- 
sign, beckoning displays and efficient 





working layout will bring more sales 
and more satisfactory customer rela- 
tionships. But once more it is a case 
of the man behind the gun. The above 
little story is far from being the only 
instance coming our way of a good 
gun and poor gunnery losing a com- 
mercial battle. 

Without much question the great 
majority of good managers and helpers 
have learned their skill in the home 
yard, handling the home trade. It’s a 
kind of apprenticeship that has proved 
itself through the years. But the indus- 
try is becoming more complicated and 
technical; and the best of native abil- 
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ity and local training can be supple- 
mented—not replaced but added to— 
by special training. Conventions have 
some part in such an undertaking. 
Group meetings of local retailers help 
it along. Manufacturers offer special 
Regular staff meetings of all 
the yard workers are of high value. 
These staff meetings frequently have 
fairly unexpected good results; be- 
cause the chief, having to instruct his 
workers, must himself gather and 
evaluate the policies and methods of 
his business. The teacher usually 
learns more than the student; and in 
this instance the teacher’s knowledge 
is of especial importance. 

Good yards and good equipment are 
of high importance in pulling up the 
industry. But don’t forget the man 
behind the gun. 
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Pass This Advice Along to 
Customers 


xplaining that the durability of a 
house is governed by the quality of its 
materials, Hal B. Yoakum, architect 
of Dallas, Tex., has warned home 
builders against “foolish attempts to 
save a few dollars through the use of 
inferior lumber.” 

“Some builders, who have no appre- 
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ciation of lumber values, try to save a 
few dollars on a home costing several 
thousand dollars by buying lumber of 
unknown quality from small out-of- 
town mills,” continued Mr. Yoakum. 
“This is a foolish practice. No home 
builder should take this chance. For if 
the lumber is green and of low grade, 
as it frequently is, he will be forced to 
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Monthly List of Outstandings 
Is Valuable Reminder 


One of the best aids in collection 
work is an accounts receivable age an- 
alysis made monthly, says the Moun- 
tain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in addressing a suggestion espe- 
cially to those who make a practice of 


























pay many times the initial saving in re- 
pairing cracked walls, joint cracks and 
other defects caused by the faulty lum- 
ber. His home may look fine when it 
is finished and freshly painted, but it 
will begin to deteriorate after a few 
months. And the disappointed builder 
then will discover that he has jeopar- 
dized an investment of several thou- 
sand dollars in a futile attempt to save 
a few dollars. Wise builders save 
money in the long run by buying qual- 
ity lumber and materials from rep- 
utable local dealers who guarantee 
their products.” 


MONTH OF..... ee ee 
NAME & | Present | Current Out- Out- Out- Out- REMARKS 
ADDRESS | Balance standing | standing | standing | standing | standing | (Or Collection 
over | over 2 over 3 over 4 over 6 Follow-up) 
month nth months months 














Heres a Timely Tip 


Tony But Time-Saving Nail Bin Made of Scraps—This nail bin was built 
with front of plate glass scraps that are easily salvaged by a firm hand- 
ling such material, as a novelty, by the North Missouri Lumber Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. During the fifteen years since it was installed, it has proved 
a time-saver in selling, as it permits the customer outside counter to point 
out exactly the type of nail he wishes to buy. 



































going over all accounts carefully at 
least once a month. When this is done, 
it says, not much more time is needed 
to jot down the balances in the proper 
column of a form ruled for that pur- 
pose. When completed, this form 
gives a picture of receivables that can 
be referred to daily until a later pic- 
ture is available. The association in- 
dicates by a sample ruling a form that 
is practical, and names source of pads 
of printed forms. 





Lumberman States Success 
Formula After 40 Years 


“After 40 years in the lumber busi- 
ness,” writes A. Drabek, Minneapolis, 
“the shortest definition for a successful 
lumberman that I know is this—A 
successful retail lumberman is one who 
is always square with his customers.’ 

“Beyond this there is a six-point 
program, more or less related to the 
definition, that a man has to observe 
all the time if he is going to be suc- 
cessful. These six points are: 

1. Sell good merchandise. 

2. Know when not to sell. 

3. Be able to give practical and 
sound building information, 

4. Conduct himself in such a way 
that he will have the respect of every- 
one in the community. 

5. Avoid holding public office. 

6. Avoid high-pressure selling. The 
best business a retail lumberman gets 
comes in over his threshhold., 

“In a survey of the past few years I 
find material benefits to me from your 
publication. It has made me a little 
money, and provided me with seme 
employment I would not have had 
otherwise. I would like to have you 
continue sending it to me through 
1941. I might get more ideas from it.” 
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BLUEBIRD CONTEST MAKES FRIENDS 
AND SALES 


When V. F. Mueller, owner and 
manager of the Wonewoc Lumber Co., 
Wonewoc, Wis., promoted a bluebird 
house building contest for boys and 
girls last spring, he had only two ideas 
in mind. One was to indulge his hobby, 
the conservation of bird life in his com- 
munity, and the other was to do some- 
thing constructive for the children of 
the town. 

One hundred five children entered 


Pad “Hern 





the contest, and produced 199 bird 
houses, which were set up by the local 
Boy Scout Troop. Details of the con- 
test were reported in the AMERICAN 
[L.UMBERMAN issue of June 1, 1940. 
Recently Mr. Mueller was asked if 
the contest had produced any by-prod- 
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ucts in the form of business. 

“T hadn’t thought of that angle,” said 
Mr. Mueller, “but on reviewing events 
of the past six months I find that there 
are numerous instances in which I 
have benefited, and there are several 
good sales traceable directly to the 
contest. As you know, when I started 
the contest, it was a whole lot more 
with the idea of helping to preserve 
bird life, in which I have always been 





Illustration used on 
1941 calendar dis- 
tributed to custo- 
mers by Mr. Muel- 
ler. Picture shows 
bird houses entered 
by contestants and 
mounted on rack in 
front of lumber yard 





interested, than with any idea of cre- 
ating new business or even good will. 
It seems, though, that you can’t do 
anything helpful, even without a selfish 
motive without being repaid many 
times over in many ways. 

‘el he most outstanding and least ex- 


pected return was in connection with a 
man with whom I had a misunder- 
standing a few years ago. He quit 
coming to my yard, and did his busi- 
ness elsewhere. One of his children 
was in our bird house building contest, 
and soon after the contest closed, this 
man’s house burned down. I went out 
to see him, and as he stood looking at 
the smoking ruins, his chief regrets 
were that his son’s partly finished 
woodworking projects had been de- 
stroyed. I told him the boy could have 
all the material he wanted with which 
to replace the loss. With no reference 
at all to our former trouble, he turned 
over to me the whole problem of re- 
building his home. This business re- 
sulted directly from the bird house 
contest. 

“Other important sales we have 
made as a result of the contest are a 
roof job, an addition to a barn, and a 
new front porch. As I think back over 
the year I can check off dozens of 
small sales directly attributable to the 
contest, or helped by the contest. | 
made the acquaintance of local school 
teachers, whom I didn’t know before 
the contest, and I am getting splendid 
co-operation from them. 

“Everybody connected with the con- 
test got a lot out of it, and I intend to 
keep it up. Outstanding among the 
things it proved to me was the value of 
attending our annual association con- 
vention in Milwaukee, listening to 
speakers and talking to distributors. 
It was from the speakers and people I 
met there last year that I got the idea 
and suggestions for putting it over.” 





COLONIAL DOORWAY HAS GRACE AND CHARM 


The doorway shown on the front 
cover is typical of many used in the 
construction of Connecticut homes in 
the early eighteenth century. It will 
he noted that the doorway has a strong 
Greek character, and that the light 
fixture at the right expresses a Japa- 
nese influence with its square plate 
and upturned corners. 

That architectural styles from 
Greece and Japan were combined for 
doorways—focal points of interest in 
homes—by early eighteenth century 
New Englanders, is a natural conse- 
quence of the principal New England 
business activity of the period. It was 
the hey-day of East coast merchant 
captains visiting the ports of the world 


{See photograph on front cover } 


to trade Colonial products for the 
luxuries of Europe and the Orient. It 
was only natural that the classic archi- 
tectural styles of Greece, and the nov- 
elty of Japanese design should appeal 
to American maritime traders, and be 
copied by them in the design of their 
own homes. So pronounced was their 
influence that the typical early Con- 
necticut home was Greek style. Pure 
Connecticut style is carried out faith- 
fully in the home of which this door- 
way is a part, with all wood construc- 
tion and narrow siding. The arch is 
Crawford, characterized by the square 
indentation in the soffit. 

Two years ago the Connecticut Vil- 
lage was an irregular strip of land ad- 
jacent to a railroad, and lying between 


two towns. Weed-grown, rough and 
covered with a litter of broken signs, 
the plot was considered hopeless, and 
remained unannexed to either town. 
Irvin A. Blietz, designer, developer 
and builder, transformed it into one 
of the most beautiful suburban de- 
velopments in the Chicago area. The 
first home was opened on Labor Day, 
1939. There are now thirty homes, 
and eight more will fill the plot. The 
track is shielded from the railroad by 
a high sapling fence, and is now a 
part of the Village of Wilmette. There 
is complete and perpetual architectural 
control, even to such details as minor 
landscape changes, awning colors and 
re-painting. Mr. Blietz’s office designs 
all homes and landscaping. 
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outhwestern Features 
treamlined Convention 


Friendly Association in Friendly City Emphasizes 
Value of the Home as THE Great Defense 


Wicuita, Kans., Feb. 3.—The friendly 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
meeting for its 53d annual convention on 
Jan. 28-30 in the friendly city of Wichita, 
worked rapidly at practical problems of 
business management. 

The meeting followed usual convention 
lines, but with a difference of emphasis. 
The social calendar was extensive. There 
were several addresses having to do with 
national unity in a troubled world. But the 
program committee, of which W. P. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., was chairman, built the stream- 
lined sessions around two ideas: first, that 
this is a changing world calling for new 
methods resting solidly upon old American 
principles, and second, that the immediate 





GEO. D. TUBBS, ROY GAITHER, 
Norton, Kans.; Altus, Okla.; 
Retiring President New President 


service of lumbermen to the country is an 
efficient operation of the lumber industry. 

In streamlining the program, the committee 
left out the usual reports. The message 
of President Geo. D. Tubbs was printed in 
the program. Speaking of 1941, the Presi- 
dent said, “What it may hold for us of 
good or bad, pleasure or sorrow, profit or 
loss will depend largely on what we are 
willing to put into it. The association needs 
your help, you need the association, and all 
of us need each other.” 

The first address, given by Walter H. 
Scales of the NLMA, was a description of 
the practical services offered to retailers by 
the Timber Engineering Co. This company, 
usually known as “Teco,” is a subsidiary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and was formed at the suggestion of 
the government to handle certain patents. 
3ut it has done extensive research in special 
construction. Its services are not wholly 
in the heavy construction field, and much 
of its most productive work can be of imme- 


diate use in local retailing, bringing within 
reach of dealers a type of local work that 
formerly went to engineering companies: 
garages, hangars, water tanks, © stadia, 
churches, movie theatres and the like. Teco 
has done much work in the field of termite 
control; a subject that has been misunder- 
stood. Teco has a fool-proof termite shield; 
and the company is prepared not only to 
furnish the shields but also to supply prac- 
tical information that is much needed to 
take the mystery and fear out of the so- 
called termite menace. 


Consumer Financing 


D. L. Montonna, of Allied Building 
Credits, Inc., speaking on “Consumer Fi- 
nancing in the Lumber Yard,” described this 
financing as character loans arranged on a 
monthly payment basis. These sales, lying 
largely in the repair and remodeling field, 
are bringing to dealers a market of immense 
importance to the public as well as to the 
industry. They are sales made at full price, 
and while they are credit sales they mean 
cash sales to the dealer. They are not 
“chicken-feed business” for these monthly- 
financed deals are at present moving $650,000 
worth of building materials every working 
day. But as yet, 20 percent of the country’s 
yards are doing 90 percent of this special 
business. A good many dealers have reached 
the point of wanting no new houses, finding 
the most satisfactory business in financed 
remodeling. While automobiles, furniture 
and household appliances are financing algout 
80 percent of their business on deferred 
payments, lumber is financing but about 10 
percent of its sales in this way. It is a 
method which gives the dealer control of 
the entire transaction. It is better than cash 
sales; for the cash buyer becomes the most 
industrious price shopper. He gets mate- 
rials and not building service. The service 
buyer will remember where he got the serv- 
ice and will go back to the same dealer the 
next time he is in the market. 

Robert E. Lee Hill, public interest direc- 
tor of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Des Moines, speaking on the subject, “Pre- 
paring for Tomorrow’s Opportunities,” de- 
scribed the functions of building and loan 
associations and the great place they have 
made for themselves in the field of thrift 
and citizenship. Mr. Hill’s lively humor 
made this a much appreciated speech. He 
emphasized the financing of homes as an 
agency in building character; and he spoke 
much of the importance of understanding 
and cultivating boys and girls. They are 
fine youngsters in their own right and soon 
grow up to be customers. 

At the close of the session, after the 
drawing of the “Swap” awards (South West 
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Stuttgart, Ark.; 
Ist Vice president 


Kansas City, Mo.; 
Secretary-manager 


Attendance Prizes), the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Association showed the color film, 
“Douglas Fir Plywood.” 


Small Yard Operation 

With ist Vice President Roy Gaither in 
the chair, the second session opened with 
a speech on “Small Yard Operation,” by 
Charles Kemper, of Troy, Mo. Mr. Kemper 
told the story of his own town, and the 
changing of his sales policies from price 
competition to service competition. This 
process made the yard instead of the con- 
tractor the local building expert, and made 
the contractor an expert in building mechan- 
ics instead of a destroyer of price levels. 
To become the building center on a service 
basis, the yard had to complete its stock 
of building material and become an effective 
advertiser. 

In dealing with farm trade, Mr. Kemper 
worked with the Farm Bureau and _ the 
university extension service. One demonstra- 
tion resulted in the sale of 57 hog houses. 
The extension service added kitchen re- 
modeling and built-in cabinets to the yard 
service. The FHA fitted into the changed 
pattern, and the complete service brought 
control of all transactions to the yard. By 
assuring the contractor of full payment, and 
through the added service of helping him 
with his social security reports, the yard 
made the builder a willing cooperator. The 
yard worked with insurance men. 

Mr. Kemper found that doing personal 
selling, himself, gave him a clearer idea of 
what customers did and did not know about 
building and building materials. This made 
possible fitting advertising to the customers’ 
knowledge. He suggested that running a 
rental service, requiring only a notebook 
and a few lines at the bottom of the news- 
paper ads, was an appreciated public service. 
It brought the yard into contact with land- 
lords and made possible repair sales, and it 
brought acquaintance with renters, who are 
home prospects. 


Perishable Profits 

Fred Stephenson, Stephenson - Browne 
Lumber Co., Chickasha, Okla., in his address 
on “Perishable Profits,” presented the find- 
ings of a survey made in the Southwestern’s 
territory. By means of charts he showed 
the average expenses in tabulated forms 
and the resulting net profits. With average 
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net profits for 1940 standing at 4.2 percent, 
Mr. Stephenson approached the matter of 
cut prices as a supposed builder of volume 
from several points of view, showing how 
easy it is to give away the net and how 
much additional volume is needed to replace 
the losses. He demonstrated a simple pur- 
chasing inventory in which items are listed 
by the piece and not by price; a device which 
shows accurately the turnover and from 
which the correct working inventory of 
stock can be determined. 

Frank E. Tyler, the association counselor, 
then discussed the Wages and Hours Act; 
describing the progress made in getting 
workable interpretations. 

W. C. Warren, Stillwater, Okla., opened 
the third session by describing “A Young 
Man’s Conception of the Future for Lumber- 
men.” The future turns upon an accurate 
analysis of the present, a realization of 
changes and a vitalizing of the program for 
the future. Good business is good Ameri- 
canism; and the greatest opportunity for 
both lies in rebuilding the country’s eco- 
nomic pattern. Business can not be improved 
merely by removing difficulties and obstacles. 
It can be improved by an honest and coop- 
erative effort to use all resources of society 
to build a greater nation. 

Larry Hart, Johns-Manville, New York 
City, then gave the address presented at 
several other conventions and several times 
reported: “Ten Steps to 10% Profit.” The 
facts in the speech are the products of years 
of research in hundreds of retail operations. 
The company believes ten percent net profit 
is reasonable and possible, year after year. 

In closing, Mr. Hart stated that the annual 
crime bill is fifteen billion dollars; while the 
annual education bill is three billions. He 
said he would make no apology for a senti- 
mental appeal for building national character 
and standards through home training. Build- 
ing adequate homes for America can be one 
of the great public services. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau then 
showed the motion picture, “Land of the 
Totem.” 

At the Thursday morning session, Dr. A. 
Linscheid, President of East Central State 
College, Ada, Okla., delivered an inspira- 
tional address: “Stability in a Changing 
World.” Recalling Rip Van Winkle’s 
twenty-year sleep through the American 
Revolution, Doctor Linscheid hazarded the 
guess that one who waked now from a 
twenty-year sleep would conclude that this 
must be a Mad Hatter’s world. Yet the 
world of inner human values would be the 
same. Civilization is never stronger than 
men’s faith in the promises of their fellows. 
No regimented civilization has ever been 
high, and democracy always ministers to 
stability. Democracy is strong in emer- 
gencies, because it has the strength of free 
peoples, while a despotism is no stronger 
than the despot. A despotism falls apart 
quickly, for it produces no strong men. 


Analysis of Conditions 


I. N. Tate, vice president, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., made the final speech on the sub- 
ject, “Pursuit of Peace.” Business is im- 
proving, Mr. Tate said, but this improve- 
ment rests upon a war economy. The first 
duty of Americans is to avoid war hysteria 
and to go forward, so far as possible, upon 
a normal basis. 

The speaker described the changes in the 
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lumber world, recalling three steps in 
American thought about the timber supply. 
The first idea was that timber was inex- 
haustible; the second, that it was at the 
point of disappearing; the third that it can 
easily be made adequate. There is a need 
now to discover new and economically sound 
markets for the forest goods that can be 
produced. The problem now is to use rather 
than to hoard the forests, to find new prod- 
ucts comparable to pulp and rayon. From 


“We Like Babies” 


The final address of one session, 
“America, May We Sell You Lum- 
ber?” by Alfred D. (Cap) Collier, 
of Klamath Falls, Oregon, turned on 
the initial statement that while the 
nation is pouring out Defense money 
it becomes a great public service to 
“pour every American family into 
a home.” There may be difficult eco- 
nomic problems coming; and a home 
is the greatest of 
all defenses against 
such future diffi- 
culties. Captain 
Collier suggested 
the best methods 








ALFRED D 
COLLIER, 
Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; 
“Homes Are the 
Great Defense” 





for preparing to 
make such sales 
have to do with 
developing friend- 
ship with custo- 
mers, and drawing 
the yard staff into 
an active, interested and cooperative 
relationship with the management. 

“In our office,” he said, “we like 
babies.” The company sends out 
toys to them. Presently they are 
coming in, as 4-H boys and girls, ask- 
ing for blueprints and help in their 
club projects. Soon they have grown 
up into customers. There must be 
a human quality in a business if it 
is to make continuing profits. 





pioneer times, lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts have been the source of the American 
standard of living and can continue to be so. 

Mr. Tate discussed problems of national 
debt and the dangers of planned economy. 
The greatest national resource lies in the 
character and independence of individual 
citizens; and these qualities can be fostered 
and built by sound principles of society and 
of business. “Don’t: sell America short.” 

Secretary-manager E. E. Woods presented 
the memorial of deceased members. 

The Resolutions Committee, T. J. Hughes, 
chairman, asked that the interpretations of 
the Wages and Hours act be clarified and 
that these interpretations follow generally 
accepted meanings of such terms as “whole- 


sale” and “retail.” The committee asked 
for further regulations of the itinerant 
trucker-merchant and for reasonable rulings 
about mixed car shipments and partial un- 
loadings. It asked that Title One of the 
Housing Act be extended. It extended the 
thanks of the association to all who had 
helped make the convention a success. 


New Officers Elected 


The nominations committee named the 
following candidates, and they were unani- 
mously elected to the respective offices : 

President Roy Gaither, Altus, Okla. 

1st Vice president, H. G. Guhleman, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

2nd Vice president, J. C. Robbins, Stutt- 
gart, Ark. 

3d Vice president, F. E. 
Waterville, Kans. 

In the special drawings, the Douglas fir 
book ends went to A. C. Miller, Millerton, 
Okla. The Western Pine Association’s din- 
ette set went to T. H. Quint, Victoria, Kans. 

The exhibits were unusually extensive and 
attractive, and they filled the big hall at the 
Wichita Forum. 

The social calendar included teas, lunch- 
eons, style shows and dramatic entertain- 
ment for the ladies, and an annual banquet 
for all convention visitors. Hon. Henry J. 
Allen, former Governor of Kansas, was the 
banquet speaker, describing the resources 
and social patterns of South America. Vice 
president J. C. Robbins, of Stuttgart, Ark., 
one of the world’s witty and effective toast- 
masters, had charge of the banquet program. 
Following Governor Allen’s address, a big 
cast presented “Take to the Tall Timber,” 
a musical extravaganza. 


Fitzgerald, 





Manufacturer Places Huge 
Order for Logging Trucks 


WEstwoop, CAL., Jan. 31.—One of the 
largest orders ever placed for logging truck 
equipment went to the General Motors 
Truck and Coach Division when The Red 
River Lumber Co. here ordered 22 GMC 
diesel logging trucks. With trailers especi- 
ally designed by Pointer-Willamette, Port- 
land, Ore. the transportation units will re- 
quire an investment of a quarter million 
dollars. 

The equipment will go into service with 
the opening of the Spring logging season. 
The longest haul will be 28 miles and with 
double shifts, it is estimated that six trips 
per day can be maintained. The Red River 
company is building a new 24 foot ballasted 
road and the trucks will be run on a time 
table schedule. “Our experience with 
trucks,” said T. S. Walker, vice president 
and manager of the lumber division, “has 
shown that larger units and better roads re- 
duce logging costs.” 

Power furnished by a GMC two cycle 
diesel motor is delivered to two rear axels. 
Trucks and trailers will have ten foot bunks 
for non-public highway use. Average loads 
will be ten thousand feet with a log weight 
of seven and one-half pounds per foot. 

Two Osgood traveling loaders are being 
built by Six Robblees, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
for the operation. Tractors will deliver the 
logs to the side of the road with no speci- 
fied landings, thus giving more freedom to 
the movement of the trucks. 
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West Coast Lumbermen Inventory 
Lay Plans for Future 


Progress, 


Pacoma, Wasu., Jan. 31.—An_ harassed 
and somewhat bewildered industry turned 
out in force to attend the annual meeting of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
the roof garden of the Winthrop Hotel, 
where the extensive wall space was crowded 
with photographs and charts of industry ac- 
tivities. 

Feeling themselves a much misunderstood 
industry group, and themselves unable to 
understand why they should be attacked in 
the light of their own knowledge of indus- 
try conditions, they tightened up their belts 
and went about a discussion to find out 
what they are doing wrong, and how they 
may take steps to improve their industry. 

Highlights of discussion were research, 
public relations, trade promotion, and forest 
conservation, 

President of the association, Corydon 
Wagener, Tacoma, presided and Colonel W. 
Bb. Greeley discussed the West Coast lumber 
picture 

Said Colonel Greeley 

“The West Coast lumber picture of today 
is certainly a movie: and a fast one. Of its 
many changing scenes, there are just thre¢ 
| want to talk about. 


Government Purchases 

‘The first is the dramatic entry of national 
defense into the lumber market. In the last 
six months of 1940, the Government bought 
around two billion board feet of lumber. 
from 600 to 650 million feet of this amount 
was placed on the West Coast. These pur- 
chases started when the industry was run- 
ning on low inventories and selling its cut 
to its usual trade. The widely publicized re- 
quirements of the Government brought an 
avalanche of orders from regular custom- 
ers who sensed a coming lumber shortage. 
And soon there was a lumber shortage. In 
the six months, although the mills were run- 
ning as hard as they could under the handi- 
cap of numerous strikes, there was a deficit 
ft over 500 million feet in production against 


the intake of new business. 
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“Purchases by the Government and _ its 
contractors took 20 percent of the West 
Coast production. A rise in prices was 
forced by mass buying; by the pressure for 
quick service; by specifications and deliv- 
eries which could be filled only through 
shipping a large percentage of higher grades. 

“The free play of competition among 
eight hundred independent and uncontrolled 
sawmills forces prices up in shortage just as 
it drags them down in surplus. The unbeat- 
able law of supply and demand has run its 
course. 

“There has been much unmerited criticism 
of lumber prices, in connection with the 
emergency purchases of the Government. 
But West Coast lumbermen need. no apolo- 
gies for their part in National Defense. 
They gave Government orders preference; 
put them through on time; crowded produc- 
tion as far as they could, and in many cases 
took less for their lumber than the prevail- 
ing market. 


Future Requirements for Defense 


“Under the Defense Program as of to- 
day, the Government still requires roughly 
1'4 billion feet of lumber. This is needed 
for enlargements of the Army camps; for 
the housing of munitions workers; for air- 
port improvements; for new factories, and 
for the offshore naval bases. These require- 
ments will be spread over two vears at 
least, and many relatively small purchases. 
They should not again throw the lumber 
market out of gear. Our industry, like many 
others important to National Defense, must, 
of course, keep in mind its own situation 
and its obligations in the event of war. 
What that may necessitate in control of 
prices or priorities cannot be foreseen. We 
have a strong Committee on National De- 
fense, organized and ready to deal with any 
phase of this situation that may come to 
pass. 


“The second shot in the lumber picture 
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Trustees of the association are: top row, left to right, Col. Greeley, Lee Doud, W. W. Clark, C. 
Stuart Polson and F. L. Stokes. Bottom row, left to right, Wm. Vaughan, Ned Stone, Corydon 
Wagner, H. J. Bratlie and C. R. Elliott 


that 1 want to mention is the indictment of 
the association, and many of its members 
and trustees for restraint of trade. We are 
now doing our utmost to reach an under- 
standing with the Department of Justice— 
as to what specific forms of industry cooper- 
ation are within and without the pale of 
the law as they read it. 

“We all resent the charges of monopoly 
through curtailment of production, through 
price-fixing, the grade-mark and so on. We 
know how thoroughly and completely com- 
petitive the West Coast lumber industry is. 
It seems absurd that many cooperative activ- 
ities, long conducted in the open, by groups 





Stewart Holbrook, Seattle, Wash., lumberjack 
author of Holy Old Mackinaw 


of lumbermen all over the United States, 
should now be challenged. 

“We have got to realize that many of the 
old terms and conceptions in the conduct 
of business have a new meaning today. That 
meaning has been given them by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, especially 
in the so-called Madison Oil Case. This 
new meaning of old business terms and pro- 
cedures has been incorporated into our pres- 
ent philosophy of government. It is part of 
the New Deal—of the socialized structure 
in government and business toward which 
the United States appears definitely headed. 
The fundamental fact which we cannot ig- 
nore is that these restraints upon the activi- 
ties and liberties of businessmen are what 
the American public—broadly speaking— 
want. It is part of the “New Order,” and 
like many another business group in the 
United States, we have got to adjust our- 
selves to it. 

“One of the wisest of the old proverbs, 
whether it came from the mouth of Con- 
fucius or some other sage, runs to the effect 
that an opportunity lurks in every obstacle. 
We must find the opportunity that lies 
within this changed attitude of the Govern- 
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ment toward industry. We must make the 
most of the fields for industry cooperation, 
like trade promotion and standard qualities 
of product, that remain open to us. In plain 
terms, I hope that the West Coast lumber 
industry will take the Federal indictment in 
its stride and go right on. 


Business Is Still Building Homes and 
Farms 


“Just one other phase of the lumber pic- 
ture. Let us not forget that 90 percent of 
our business in 1940 was still the building 
of homes and farms and the other estab- 
lished lines of yard and industrial trade. 
Imergency needs come and go, but to the 
home and the farm, and the retail yard 
which supplies them, lumber must look for 
its daily bread. 

“We are likely to have fresh realization 
of this truth in the years ahead. What will 
happen when the war emergency has passed 
and we may again face the stark realities 
of world-wide depression ? 

“T think this much is clear: that the sur- 
vival of the lumber industry will depend 
mainly upon our ability to keep going low- 
cost housing, and low-cost farm building, 
whether through private financing or pub- 
lic financing ; whether through the individual 
sale or by virtue of programs of Federal 
aid—to keep these simple and essential forms 
of construction going! 


Keeping Home and Farm Building 
Going 

“Through its Homes Foundations and 
other means of cooperation with retail lum- 
ber dealers, the association has learned how 
to help most effectively in keeping home 
and farm building going. Whatever the 
call may be for National Defense or for re- 
habilitation of war-torn countries, we should 
not permit these cooperative tools for home 
and farm building to get rusty. We should 
keep them at work with all the more en- 
ergy, because hard days may be coming 
when the home and farm market is all that 
will carry us through. 

“Theodore Roosevelt once said that he 
was only an average man, but that he 
worked everlastingly at it. That should be 
the slogan of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association in its trade promotion.” 


Pay Tribute to Lumberman 


Early in the session the assembled lum- 
bermen took time out to pay a fitting tribute 
to the passing of a pioneer lumberman, Jack 
Magladry of Eugene, Ore., who had gone 
to his reward since the last association 
meeting. In addition to the formal resolu- 
tion of the association presented by Presi- 
dent Wagner, Victor Larsen, formerly 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and prominent Oregon operator, 
read a letter from the veteran Pacific Coast 
timberman and lumber operator, R. A. 
Booth of Eugene, Ore. 

In order to focus attention on the work 
of the various committees and committee 
chairmen of the association, and bring out 
these activities in a more impressive way 
than the usual chairmen reports, the fea- 
ture of the morning session was entitled 
“Information Please.” Here Jud Greenman, 
manager of Oregon-American Lumber 
Corp., acted as director or interlocutor and 
submitted questions which had been previ- 
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"Information Please" quiz program at WCLA meeting. Left to right, the experts are: J. D. Tennant, 
Longview, Wash.; R. G. Titus, Seattle, Wash.; Orville Miller, Portland, Ore.; Carl Kinney, Linnton, 
Ore.; Carl Oliver, Everett, Wash.; R. E. Seeley, Seattle, Wash., and Jud Greenman, standing 


ously contributed by members of the asso- 
ciation asking about various subjects, and 
activities of the various standing committees. 
Mr. Greenman submitted these questions to 
the experts, namely the committee chairmen 
who were lined up at the speaker’s table. 
Some of the questions were inclined to be 
facetious, and in instances almost embar- 
rassing but in the main they did bring out 
some strong impressions of association com- 
mittee work, and perhaps will have a ten- 
dency to put committee chairmen a little 
more on their toes than they have been in 
the past. At any rate it added zest and 
levity to the program. The chairmen or 
their representatives occupying the position 





Orville Miller, Portland, Ore., chairman trade 
promotion, West Coast Lumbermen's Association 


of experts in this feature were Carl Kinney, 
Linnton, Ore., grades and inspection; O. R. 
Miller, Portland, Ore., trade extension; J. 
D. Tennant, Longview, Wash., economics 
and National Defense; Carl Oliver, Everett, 
Wash., traffic; R. E. Seeley, maritime com- 
mittee. 

One joker slipped in a question which 
stumped every member of the committee. 


The question was: “By what well known 
historian were lumbermen in 1940 likened 
to hogs in a trough?” Most of the com- 
mittee members thought it was Leon Hen- 
derson and the interlocutor had to call on 
President Wagner for the correct answer, 
namely James Truslow Adams. 

Other questions had to do with freight 
rates, boat space, grades and grade marking, 
and many technical problems of the industry. 


Sketches Public Relations Program 


Immediately after lunch, C. R. French of 
the staff of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association hastily sketched over a 
program for public relations work which 
has been prepared by the staff of the 
NLMA. 

Although handicapped for time, Mr. 
French made an impressive presentation of 
the work done so far in anticipation of the 
operation of such a department in the Na- 
tional association. Lumbermen have always 
stood silent in the face of public misconcep- 
tion of their business, and attacks by poli- 
ticians and public officials, and now they 
realize they have made a mistake. 

In this plan, Mr. French points out that 
public relations is more a condition than an 
activity. It really means the attitude of 
the public toward an industry. Said Mr. 
French in part, “Public is swayed by deeds 
more than words. Public relations is not a 
new name for the old time press agent. 
Among other things people are interested in 
the social activities of an industry.” 

An industry today lives in a glass fish- 
bowl. 

Speaking of industry problems, Mr. 
French said in 1920 the problem was one of 
production, in 1930 it was one of sales, in 
1941 it is likely to be social relations. Above 
everything else, he stressed that public re- 
lations is not publicity. Also that public 
relations cannot cover up mistakes. 

Because of its complexity lumber has a 
greater liability to be misunderstood than 
any other industry with the possible excep- 
tion of public utilities. 

The lumber industry has a great oppor- 
tunity, because of its dramatic and romantic 
background, to interest the public in its 
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work. Also, in every town there is some- 
one who considers himself a lumberman. 
Mr. French was of the opinion that the 
importance of forests was increasing, and 
among other reasons were the possibilities 
of turther development of cellulose and lig- 
nin products. He even stated that it may 
come that timber will be recognized as the 
country’s most important resource and pos- 
sibly the only remaining natural resource 
because it is in reality a crop. “Who ever 
produced a ton of coal.” Forest crop man- 
agement is the newest industry. 


President Speaks on Coming Year 


“Is the Lumber Industry Prepared to 
Meet the Challenge of 1941?” was the title 
of president Corydon Wagner’s address to 
the stockholders. Mr. Wagner said in part 
as follows: 

“The year 1940 was a precedent-establish- 
ing year. It also brought some novel and 
wholly absorbing problems to the lumber in- 
dustry. During the last decade we seem to 
have encountered knotty puzzles at a rate 
considerably faster than our ability to un- 
ravel them. Fortunately, in our industry 
and association, there has never been a lack 
of the traditional enterprise, courage, and 
perseverance which have characterized lum- 
bermen since the earliest pioneer days, and 
which explain why we have Paul Bunyan 
as our patron saint instead of Caspar 
Milquetoast. 

“IT do not intend to detail the charges 
brought against our industry from a wide 
range of sources—books, magazines, news- 
papers, textbooks, and government publica- 
tions—vyou are familiar with the tone and 
epithets used in describing yourselves as 
‘ruthless, wreckers, dissipators of wealth, 
unrestrained money-mad men, timber 
butchers, pseudoconservationists, hogs at a 
trough,’ and your activities in the woods as 
‘attacking and razing the woodlands, devas- 
tation, stranded communities, scars upon 
the countryside, skeletons of abandoned 
mills, vast mounds of blackened sawdust, 
desolate clearings, great hordes of wretched 
children, place of ghosts.’ 

“A fair comment on our popularity rating 
was given in an editorial in the Portland 
Journal, Oct. 24, 1940: 

‘It seems to be a common occurrence these 





L. J. Markwardt, timber mechanics, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 





Jud Greenman, manager, Oregon-American 

Lumber Corp. Interlocutor on the quiz pro- 

gram is shown here holding Paul Bunyon's hat, 
which is full of questions 


days for somebody to take a verbal left hook 
at the lumber industry. As a result, the 
plank makers have their dukes in the air 
most of the time, waiting for the next one.’ 

“T would like to offer suggestions as to 
appropriate answers to these criticisms taken 
from the facts of our industry—though they 
will doubtless not be the only answers that 
can and should be made. 

“First, we are charged with profiteering. 
This charge, I believe, has already run its 
course and need not be overstressed. No 
industry can be successfully accused of 
profiteering unless, first, it can be shown 
to be profitable, and, second, that those 
profits have been exhorbitant. Our own in- 
dustry records and the income tax statistics 
released by the U. S. Treasury Department 
clearly indicate that the Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry can be more successfully 
attacked for failure to earn a return suff- 
cient to maintain its stability and thus insure 
the carrying out of its increased social and 
economic responsibilities than on the score 
of profiteering. 

“The industry is charged with being de- 
structive, which essentially means that we 
are accused of not making proper provision 
for future supplies of forest products. 

“This is a subject on which, of course, 
a whole treatise could be written. In brief, 
the answer is, first, in the practical demon- 
strations of reforestation at work on the 
lands of many private companies, who have 
for years been perfecting plans for the man- 
agement of their properties on a sustained 
basis. Some may say that this is not 
enough, but my reply is that, considering 
the limitation placed by economic conditions 
—the performance and results are surpris- 
ingly gratifying today. 


Demonstration of Responsibility 


“Second, the answer is in the practical 
demonstration of responsibility and coopera- 
tion of the industry, evidenced by the forest 
fire legislation and regulation in the States 
of Washington and Oregon over several 
decades. Another example of industry for- 
wardness in seeking to remove the causes 
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of forest fires is the campaign of 1940 
sponsored by industry ‘To Keep Washing- 
ton Green,’ designed to awaken the public 
to its responsibilities in protecting forests 
from fire. 

“Thirdly, and perhaps the most effective 
answer to the charge that lumbermen are 
callous to the protection of forests for the 
future, lies in the findings of the U. S. For- 
est Service in the recently completed For- 
est Survey. Without making any claims on 
the complete accuracy of this survey, it gives 
us, I believe, the first comprehensive bal- 
ance sheet of our nation’s forest resources, 
and an official estimate of the rate of drain 
and growth. Its particular value lies in the 
putting to rest the time-worn bogey of an 
imminent timber famine. With particular 
reference to our Douglas Fir forests, it con- 
cludes that lands now cut over are produc- 
ing growth equal to one-half of the present 
drain, but that when the stagnant mature 
forests have been harvested, and there is 
additional growth per acre on all the area 
equal to the average growth on cutover 
lands today—the future total growth will 
exceed total drain by 4 percent. For this 
nation as a whole, there is presently an ex- 
cess of drain over growth of twenty per- 
cent, which will give way to an excess 
growth of eight per cent, or a billion cubic 
feet per year, when forest lands are put 
in productive state by the harvesting of 
present mature and stagnant forest areas. 
Dr. Compton has summarized the findings 
of this survey in an address of June, 1939, 
as follows: 

‘There is and there will be no national 
shortage of timber supply in either soft- 
woods or hardwoods. There are, and will 
be, some important local and regional tim- 
ber shortages which gradually ought to be 
rectified. To balance timber drain with tim- 
ber growth, we need only to keep the fires 
out of the woods, and reasonable protection 
of forests from destruction by insects and 
disease. That will provide permanently a 
quantity of saw timber, cordwood and pulp- 
wood substantially greater than the present 
timber drain.’ 


Business of Growing New Forests 


“Our industry has by no means finished 
its job with respect to reforestation, but it 
has made a good beginning. The greatest 
stimulation that can come to the business of 
growing new forests lies in the direction of 
making that business profitable, and that 
means more intensive utilization and new 
markets for our forest products. In this 
connection, trade promotion has continued to 
be in 1940, as for many years past, one of 
the association’s major undertakings. Low- 
cost homes are the backbone of our national 
lumber market and the signal success which 
lumber has achieved in this field over all 
competition is a distinct tribute to the effec- 
tive work of our staff, and that of the Na- 
tional association. Some interference with 
this program must be anticipated through 
the absorption of much of our country’s en- 
ergy and interest in Defense. However, small 
homes will remain our greatest potential 
market for some years. During the fall of 
1940 our industry was faced with an 
emergency demand for Defense requirements, 
which was predicted would sorely tax our 
productive capacity. This demand was 
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New England Wholesalers 
Hold Annual Convention 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—The annual 
meeting of the New England Wholesale 
Lumber Association, held yesterday at the 
University Club, was attended by seventy 
members and guests, though a number were 
held at home by the prevailing grippe. At 
the business session in the afternoon, there 
was the annual address by President Horace 
A. Bailey, in the course of which he re- 
viewed the activities of the year and certain 
trade emergencies—involving the disposition 
of hundreds of million feet of salvaged 
“hurricane” pine, and at the same time deal- 
ing with the extraordinary demands of the 
Defense program that has drawn so heavily 
upon lumber inventories and production at 
eastern mills. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


Officers were chosen as follows: 


President—Robert B. Cowles, 
Ruggles Lumber Co., Springfield. 


Carlos 





R. B. COWLES, 
Springfield, Mass.; 
Elected President 


H. A. BAILEY, 
Boston, Mass.; 
Retiring President 


Vice president—L. Mortimer Pratt, Jr., 
Davenport Peters Co., Boston. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Frederick J. 
Caulkins, Medford. 


America Should Protect Its Interests 


The larger banquet hall at the Club was 
well filled for the evening event, at which 
President Bailey served as toastmaster. The 
first speaker was Ralph Edward Flanders, 
of Springfield, Vermont, president New 
England Council and an outstanding indus- 
trialist, who came direct from Washington, 
where he had been attending Defense con- 
ferences. He is a member of Mr. Knud- 
sen’s machine tool co-ordinating committee, 
but declared that he was speaking only as 
an American citizen to fellow citizens. 
However, he had studied Defense activities 
at close range and had come to some def- 
inite conclusions. Completely in © accord 
with the trend of aid to Britain, and 
admitting that England is now engaged in a 
fight to preserve democracies, he felt that 
in spite of this the American people should 


realize their strength and “drive a hard bar- 
gain with Great Britain.” He advocated that 
the United States should receive such things 
as England’s resources of gold, American 
securities, Pacific ship lanes and the needed 
naval and military bases in both oceans. 
Britain must be able to put her peace terms 
in satisfactory form for our assent and co- 
operation. 

A thirty-minute showing of the sound film 
covering the production of plywood from 
the beginning to the finished product was 
presented by the Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
ciation. 

The next speaker was Sid Darling, of 
New York, secretary-directing manager of 
National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation. He had attended the recent con- 
ferences in Washington, made famous in all 


lumber circles by the statements made by 
M. L. Fleishel, chairman of the Lumber and 
Timber Products Defense Committee, for 
the lumber industry, and by Leon Hender- 
son, labor leader and representative on the 
Advisory Defense Commission. The latter 
had made a general demand that prices for 
lumber be lowered accompanied by the 
threat that prices would be fixed by the 
Government if it were deemed necessary. 
Mr. Darling reviewed the problem and felt 
that the old law of supply and demand 
would control prices for lumber. “Certainly,” 
he insisted, “there has been no profiteering 
in lumber during the last ten lean years. 
The Government must pay a fair price for 
its lumber supplies and there are few in the 
industry who are not working to the limit 
in generous support of the Defense program 
and activities. 

The final speaker of the evening was 
Frank Fuller, of Forest Service, a former 
Boston wholesaler who is now director of 
marketing in the Northeastern Timber 
Salvage Administration. He reviewed all 
activities in connection with the sale of its 
salvaged pine lumber. 


Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers Stress Co-operation 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The 8th an- 
nual meeting of the Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was held Jan. 23 
at the Commodore Hotel with President 
Kenneth Hancock of Casco, Me., in the 
chair. Secretary R. E. Broderick was absent 
having been called to Washington, D. C., to 
attend the price control conference. Presi- 
dent Hancock opened the business with a 
brief statement outlining the increasing 
necessity for efficient association activities, 
which was indicated by the pressure that had 
been upon the executive secretary of late in 
keeping in touch with trade developments 
at Washington, D. C. Joseph G. Deering 
of Biddeford, Me., reported on the directors’ 
meeting held here on Jan. 22. David M. 
Osborne, of Boston, vice president and sales 
manager of Eastern Pine Sales Corp., dis- 
cussed the progress made thus far by his 
organization in finding a market for the soft- 
wood lumber salvaged from the hurricane 
of 1938. Prof. Nelson C. Brown of New 
York State College of Forestry expressed 
his appreciation for the work done by the 
association in establishing standard grades 
and marketing practices in the area covered 
by it, and for its cooperation with the for- 
estry program in the Northeast. 


Owen Johnson of Manchester, N. H., 
chairman of the committee on nominations, 
presented the following list of officers, which 
was approved by vote; they are: President 
Kenneth Hancock, M. S. Hancock & Son 
Co., Casco, Me., and Vice president Roy O. 
Sykes, Emporium Forestry Co., Conifer, 
N. Y. David M. Osborne of Boston was 
added to the board to complete the un- 
expired term of L. C. Blanchard of Leo- 
minster, Mass., resigned. 

At the luncheon which followed the busi- 
ness meeting the guest speaker was L, W, 


Smith of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C., who outlined the purpose, duties and 
future responsibilities of the Defense Coun- 
cil with specific reference to the lumber 
industry and lumber requirements. At the 
conclusion of his address he submitted to a 
barrage of questions from the floor which 
were answered to the complete satisfaction 
of the group. 





Open Plywood Warehouse 


to Serve Southeast 


Hicu Point, N. C., Feb. 3—The U. S. 
Plywood Corp. has recently opened a new 
warehouse here to serve as a distribution 
point for the southeastern states. 

The new warehouse contains 36,000 square 
feet of floor space and is located on Mallory 
Street. Shipments of Douglas fir plywood 
from Seattle are being received for distribu- 
tion among lumber dealers and woodworking 
establishments in this area. 

The new warehouse is under the direction 
of Charles W. Perry, who formerly operated 
the Perry Plywood Corp. in this city, and 
who for the past several years has been the 
U. S. Plywood Corp. representative in this 
section. 

The High Point warehouse is the 14th 
in the U. S. Plywood’s distribution set-up. 
The other 13 distributing points are located 
in major cities throughout the country. 

The U. S. Plywood Corp. manufactures 
50 separate items in plywood and _ allied 
products. 

Stocks of all sizes and diversity are car- 
ried in company distributing warehouses 
which sell only wholesale to the lumber and 
woodworking trade, 
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Watchtulness Keynotes 
Mountain States Meet 


Denver, Coto., Feb. 3.—The present year 
will witness increased lumber sales in this 
country, but even with increased volume, 
dealers must watch closely every angle of 
their business in order that they may reap 
their proper net profit. That fact was 
stressed at the 38th annual convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held at Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo., Jan. 20, 21 and 22. 

Monday was known as “Wyoming Day” 
with KE. E. King, King Lumber Co., Greeley, 
Colo., general convention chairman, presid- 
ing. President W. C. Kurtz, Independent 
Lumber Co., Grand Junction, Colo., in his 
opening address, said that during the past 
year the Mountain States organization had 
made progress and had added 25 new mem- 
bers, and the present membership is within 
15 of the high reached during the code days. 
He said the legislatures of the three states 
embraced in the association territory was 
heing watched by a committee in each of 
the states in order that the interest of the 
industry would be safeguarded. He advised 
all lumbermen to take an active interest in 
government these days for their active work 


in Wyoming are members, 80 percent of 
yards in Colorado and 59 percent of the 
New Mexico yards. 


Demonstration of Memory Training 


A group luncheon was held at noon with 
Lloyd Hurley, Diamond Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Sheridan, Wyo., toastmaster. Dr. 
Bruno Furst, New York City, was the 
speaker and his subject was “Does Your 
Memory Slip?” Dr. Furst, a native of Czecho- 
slovakia, has lived in the United States 
about two years. A graduate in psychology 
and law from a Prague university, he said 
he decided to leave his homeland when Nazi 
Germany incorporated Austria into the Reich. 
During his luncheon address he had a num- 
ber of cards, each bearing the symbols of 
a playing card, an article in common use, 
and other marks, attached in irregular 
order on a panel with 24 numbered hooks. 
Anyone in the room was allowed to call a 
number and Dr. Furst, without looking at 
the panel, would name the objects repre- 
sented on that card or he could call them 
off in rotation, 

This was done from memory. Memory, 





Some of the new officers at the banquet of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Left to right, they are: G. T. McWhirter, New Mexico vice president; Carl P. Nelson, Colorado 

vice president, Jay T. Chapin, treasurer, and W. C. Kurtz, retiring president. E. E. King, the new 
president, was absent because of illness when this picture was taken 


along this line is needed now more than 
ever before in the history of our country. 

“We can be certain of only one thing 
when we speak of 1941,” said President 
Kurtz. “It will be different. The year just 
closed was a good one from a business angle, 
and 1941 should be some better. The smaller 
or farm communities may fall off for a 
time due to the fact that money being spent 
for Defense purposes will be slow in reach- 
ing those localities. However, as money is 
put into circulation, farm products will re- 
ceive higher prices and then business there 
will be better.” 

Secretary Allan Flint departed from 
the usual method reading his report to 
the convention. He had a series of charts 
setting forth the activities of the organiza- 
tion, during 1940. These charts served to 
impress on the minds of the delegates just 
how far reaching the activities of the sec- 
retary and his staff are. Information gleaned 
from the report showed that during the past 
year the association sponsored 81 group 
meetings and every one of these was well 
attended. 

One chart in Secretary Flint’s report 
showed that 85 percent of the lumber yards 
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he said, can be a material benefit to business- 
men who frequently forget the names of 
their customers, forget telephone numbers 
and appointments, prices, addresses, and 
similar adjuncts to business. Most of the 
time during his appearance on the luncheon 
program was taken in demonstrating what 
a good memory can do. 

The afternoon session was presided over 
by Vice president C. A. Black, P. J. Black 
Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. The first 
speaker was Roger S. Finkbine, Des Moines, 
Iowa, president of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. In the course of 
his talk he said: “The building of canton- 
ments, of civilian Defense housing and of 
industrial plant expansion is a_ gigantic 
undertaking. There still is a great disposi- 
tion on the part of the government to let 
private industry have much of this work. If 
we do not wish to see priorities established, 
or to see some kind of price control by gov- 
ernment applied, we must do all we can to 
help. Both from a patriotic sense of duty 
and for the good of our own normal busi- 
ness, it is incumbent on us to put our shoul- 
der to the wheel, even though we sacrifice 
to do it. 
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ALLAN T. FLINT, DR. B. FURST, 
Denver, Colo.; New York City; 
Memory Training 


Secretary 


Tom Collins, Kansas City newspaper mat, 
who also appeared on the program last year, 
gave another of his humorous-fact talks in 
which he stressed the value of modern sell- 
ing methods in any business. 

Monday evening the convention hall was 
thrown open to the public in order that all 
interested in building might have an oppor- 
tunity to see the latest in building materials 
as exhibited by the some 50 firms display- 
ing their products. 

The Tuesday morning session was opened 
by the showing of a Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau sound-color film entitled “Land of 
the Totem.” The Tuesday session was 
known as “New Mexico Day.” The first 
session had for its chairman E. B. Hum- 
phreys, Raton Lumber Co., Raton, N. M. 

George H. Priest, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C., director of the technical field service 
of the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association, was the speaker of the Tuesday 
morning session. He said lumber provided 
the best surface for paint, and pointed out 
that both lumber and paint dealers should 
be in a position to benefit from the millions 
of dollars that will go into workers’ pockets 
from Defense spending and construction. 

At the Tuesday group luncheon, G. T. 
McWhirter, Pinon Hardware Co., Moun- 
tainair, N. M., was toastmaster and George 
W. Dulany, Jr., Clinton, Iowa, was the 
speaker. His subject was “All Work and 
No Play Makes Jack a Dull Boy.” 

Tuesday evening in the convention hall a 
hanquet and floor show was given. 


Final Wednesday Session 


The final session, Wednesday morning, 
known as “Colorado Day,” had for its 
chairman President Kurtz. W. C. Bell, 
Seattle, Wash., managing director of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
was the first speaker. He traced the growth 
and progress of the building industry over 
the past 40 years, using as an example a new 
home built by his father when Bell was a lad 
of around 10 years. The difference between 
that house and the houses being built today, 
he stated, proves that there has been much 
progress. 

“Today,” said Mr. Bell, “we have a home 
of which we can well be proud, a home in 
which we can worship as we please, in 
which we can speak as we please—may it 
always be thus!” 
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A. A. Hood, Johns-Manville, New York 
City, was the next speaker with an address: 
“Ten Steps to 10% Profit.” His ten points 
that should be followed to attain this profit 
were: 

1. Attractive offices—exterior and inter- 
ior. 2. National brand merchandise properly 
displayed. 3. Establish your place of busi- 
ness as building headquarters. 4. Adequate 
advertising expenditures. 5. Lead follow- 
ing system. 6. Time payment financing. 
7. Tested selling methods. 8. Cash discount 
of purchase control. 9. Close control of in- 
ventory and turnover. 10. Full use of asso- 
ciation facilities. 

Mr. Hood supplemented this list with 
another 10-point list as follows: 1. Maxi- 
mum consumer traffic. 2. Point of sale effi- 
ciency. 3. Package Selling. 4. Profitable 
contractor 5. Complete machin- 





relations. 5. 
ery for one-stop service. 6. Profitable pric- 
ing of every service. 7. Profit on labor and 
outside materials. 8. Intensive installment 
selling. 9. Thorough personnel training. 
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10. Management a profession. A part of 
this program was “The Masked Profit.” 

E. E. King, King Lumber Co., Greeley, 
Colo., was elected president. Other officers 
are, Carl P. Nelson, Sterling Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., Denver, Colo., vice president; 
Oscar Rohlff, Rohlff Lumber & Supply Co., 
Casper, Wyo., vice president, and G. T. Mc- 
Whirter, Pinon Hardware Co., Mountainair, 
New Mexico, vice president. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
Allan T. Flint was retained as secretary, 
and Jay T. Chapin was reappointed treas- 
urer. 

The convention goes down on the record 
books as being one of the most successful 
ever held. Over 500 delegates were regis- 
tered, the program was made up of top- 
notch speakers, every session began on time 
and the entire program was run on sched- 
ule, reflecting credit on Secretary Flint and 
his staff as well as the convention chairman, 
E. E. King, and the several convention com- 
mittees and officers. 


Mountain States Resolution: “When Farmers 


Are Building All Lines Benefit” 


“WHEREAS: FHA has clearly 
demonstrated through guaranteed 


character and mortgage loans to urban 
dwellers (inoperative for farmers) the 
inany national benefits that have come 
as the result of Governmental coopera- 
tion with the Building Industry and 
Financial Institutions in the — step 
toward making ours a strong nation of 
home owners—a policy which should, 
in the public interest be maintained 
and ever broadened ; and 

“WHEREAS: We recognize the 
American Farm Market to be the 
greatest of all markets; a_ secure 
American agriculture to be the backlog 
of a sound and permanent industry, 
likewise the backbone of National De- 
fense ; and 

“WHEREAS: The security of the 
farm in wide sections of the United 
States is threatened by reason of tre- 
mendous economic loss occasioned by 
the lack of service buildings to ade- 
quately support an ever-normal gran- 
ary plan; shelter live stock and what 
is actually produced, and_ properly 
house implements of production—the 
construction of which service buildings 
would provide the work necessary in 
agricultural communities to stabilize 
populations, this construction entirely 
limited by the type of financing that 
farmers can and will use; 

“NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT 
RESOLVED by the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, that the 
Farm Security Administration, or 
some governmental agency, either by 
amendment or enactment of law, be 
urged and enabled to open character 


loans, in cooperation with local banks, 
for farmers who have kept their credit 
good—said loan to assure the farmer 
from three to five years to pay, sea- 
sonally, 

“Application for said loans to be 
initiated through farmers local bank. 
If after investigation by the govern- 
mental agency the application is ap- 
proved we recommend that final 
papers be returned to the local bank 
for farmers signature—that notes be 
made payable direct to governmental 
agency, and that local bank be given 
permission to carry the paper, service 
it and draw the interest, less that cer- 
tain percent necessary to guarantee the 


government against loss and expense. 
“WHEN FARMERS ARE 


BUILDING ALL LINES BENE- 
FIT. 
“BE IT FURTHER RE- 


SOLVED: That the secretary be 
instructed to send copies of this Reso- 
lution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Director of 
the Farm Security Administration, the 
U. S. Senators and Congressmen 
covering the three states which com- 
prise our Association and such other 
agencies as are deemed necessary to 
awaken the administration in Wash- 
ington to the fundamental need of this 
proposed action, the consummation of 
which will provide a safe outlet for 
idle deposits in country banks, take 
laborers off relief, and enable good 
farmers to have the much needed serv- 
ice buildings.” 


Virginians Study Rates 


RicuMonp, VA., Feb. 3.—Freight rates on 
lumber moving from Southern freight terri- 
tory to points in Virginia were studied at a 
meeting in the Hotel John Marshall here 
Jan. 22 by traffic officials of five railroads, 
shippers and receivers of lumber, represen- 
tatives of the North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission and H. E. Ketner, commerce coun- 
sel of the Virginia Corporation Commission. 
Mr. Ketner said the meeting was called as 
a result of studies he began last July in an 
effort to get equitable rates for the ship- 
ment of lumber to Virginia points comp- 
arable to the southern compromise scale now 
in effect. The rate on lumber from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to Roanoke, Va., he cited as an 
instance, is 26 cents per hundred pounds, 
while from Asheville a comparable distance 
into the compromise rate territory (292 
miles) it is only 19 cents. From Asheville 
to Richmond the rate is 26 cents, as com- 
pared with 23 cents for a comparable dis- 
tance (379 miles) into compromise territory. 

Virginia furniture manufacturers com- 
plained that they are required to pay higher 
delivery cost for lumber than plants at High 
Point, N. C., and other southern points. 
Spokesmen for the Virginia group included 
John T. Ryan, secretary of the Southern 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association; C. V. 
Stanley, of the Stanleytown Furniture Co., 
and N. G. Brammer, of the Bassett Furni- 
ture Co., Bassett and Martinsville, Va. At- 
tending the conference were A. H. Crowder, 
of the Barnes Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va.: 
and D. D. Pennington, of Pennington & 
Lambert Lumber Co., of Broadna, Va. 

Railroads represented were Atlantic Coast 
Line, Seaboard Air Line, Southern Railway 
System, Norfolk and Western, and the 
Virginian. 


North Carolina 
Composite Rate Schedule 


Satispury, N. C., Feb. 3.—The State 
utilities commission has ordered railroads to 
institute a composite lumber freight rate for 
all hauls, to replace a schedule which had 
provided one scale for hauls over a single 
railroad, and another scale for hauls over 
two or more lines. Frank Downing, asso- 
ciate traffic director in the commission, said 
some increases and some reduetions in rates 
would result, but that it could not be de- 
termined now whether the total charges 
would be greater or smaller. “We believe 
that there will be a very slight increase in 
the aggregate charges,” he added. 

The adjustment, part of a 
movement, will take effect Feb. 10. 

The commission also announced that a 
“temporary basis” had been given to rates 
on imported Philippine and other mahogany 
lumber and veneer, which move through 
the ports of Wilmington and Morehead City. 
The “temporary basis” was made pending 
the outcome of related adjustment of rates 
on those commodities from points outside 
North Carolina to places within the State. 


Orders 


southwide 
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hio Meeting Is Characterized by 


Lively Sessions, Good M 


CoLumsus, Onto, Feb. 1.—Characterized 
by straight to the point, fast-moving busi- 
ness sessions that allowed dealers ample time 
to visit the scores of displays, and marked 
by capable management highlighted by the 
ability to obtain the national figure, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson as one of the principal 
speakers, the 60th annual convention of the 
Chio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
held Jan. 29-31 at the Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio, can be rated as a distinct success. 

H. O. Carroll, president of the association 
gave the address of welcome. He spoke of 
the effects of the Government’s entering the 
building field and brought up the fact that 
the fast developing Defense Program had 
once more put business on a “supply and 
demand” basis, an economic theory which 
was supposed to have been buried. 

Speaking of the association, he briefly 
traced its history from a regulatory body 


lation to home building, he stated that 
people used to strive to own their own 
homes. Then came a period when people 
began to enjoy only “temporal luxuries” in- 
stead of homes. Now we know what part 
homes play in making citizens. 

Homes, he emphasized, cost less to build 
now than they will again in any predictable 
time. Closing his speech with a discussion 
of the vital need for cooperation at this 
time, Mr. Steinman then introduced Mrs. 
Marie Bennett, secretary, Florida Lumber 
and Millwork Association, whose subject 
was “Florida Homes and Their Influence 
upon Low-cost Housing.” 

Typical low-cost Florida homes, she said, 
ran from $2600 to $2800, while some one- 
story home developments ran from $1650 to 
$1900. It was common practice to give 


every bedroom two exposures, and corner 
windows were becoming more and more 





New officers of the Ohio association are, from left to right: F. L. Steinman, Bluffton, president; 
Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, secretary; C. E. Saville, Dayton, Ist vice president, and Thomas 
Dougherty, Cleveland, 2nd vice president 


to an organization designed to obtain and 
disseminate information—a change-over from 
regulation to education. A convention, he 
said, was a place to secure information, a 
school. Mr. Carroll closed his talk, how- 
ever, with the words, “but above all, have a 
good time.” He then presented the newly 
elected officers, listed at the end of this re- 
port, introducing last the new president, F. 
L. Steinman, Steinman Bros. Lumber Co., 
Bluffton, Ohio, who at this point gave his 
speech of acceptance. 


New President Speaks 


“Let us look up” was the keynote of Mr. 
Steinman’s inspirational talk. He stressed the 
point that we should be grateful for our 
freedom, that new frontiers are continually 
being presented to dealers. That women 
were interested in building materials was 
apparent, he said, from the fact that so many 
were present at the meeting. 

Tracing the growth of this country in re- 


popular. Homes may be FHA financed and 
built with only six-inch foundations beneath 
the surface, except in Miami where further 
hurricane protection is needed. Termite pro- 
tection is used, both termite shields and 
wood preservative. These homes are built 
without basements, but heating reoms are 
provided for heating equipment. In one in- 
stance, 200 homes were being built on 75 
foot lots, $2950, with $150 down and $25 a 
month, loan to be retired in 15 years. 

Mrs. Bennett then showed sound pic- 
tures, in color, of developments in Jackson- 
ville, Fla 

Arthur A. Hood, Johns-Manville, and 
“The Masked Mystery” then took over the 
platform to develop “Ten Steps to 10 Per- 
cent Net.” 

The evening program was given over to 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen’s banquet, E. G. Dillow, 
presiding, with entertainment by the Inter- 
national Trio. All lumbermen and exhibi- 


anagement 


tors were invited. “An Evening of Magic” 
by Dr. Paul Fleming and troupe was pro- 
vided for all delegates and ladies. 

Thursday morning was marked by the 
fact that there were no formal business ses- 
sions. The “Douglas Fir Plywood” film was 
shown by the Douglas Fir Plywood Asso- 
ciation, and “Land of the Totem” was shown 
by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. The 
Ladies Breakfast, which was in honor of 
women executives of retail lumber yards, 
was held in the Century Room, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Jones, presiding. Talks were 
given by Mrs. Marie Bennett, Miss Ruth 
Potter, Mrs. Ancil V. Wright and Miss 
McLaughlin. The annual meeting of the 
Ladies Auxiliary followed the breakfast. At 
noon, the Old Guard Luncheon was given, 
E. G. Dillow, presiding; and later there 
was the annual meeting of the Union Asso- 
ciation of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

Thursday afternoon a symposium and de- 
bate between representatives of the three 
major factors in building was given on the 
subject ““Who Controls Home Building?” at 
which F. L. Steinman, presided. Mr. Ed- 
mund Kuhlman, executive vice president, 
Builders’ Association of Metropolitan De- 
troit, was the discussion leader. Harry J. 
Durbin, one of America’s outstanding build- 
ers, from Detroit, discussed the subject from 
the operative builder’s viewpoint; William 
F. Rosser, Dayton, Ohio, architect, presented 
the architect’s position; and Gorman E. 
Mattison, W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., presented the dealer’s brief. 


No Conflict in Package Selling 


Mr. Mattison, summed up the dealer’s 
position with the statement and premise, 
“that there need be no conflict between ar- 
chitect, builder, banker, and lumber dealer.” 
And he then proceeded to tell exactly how 
his company faced the issue, and over ten 
years ago began to change over from a com- 
pany that sold only lumber, “boards,” to a 
company handling paint, hardware, rugs, 
furniture, heating equipment and everything 
for the home. He didn’t recommend that 
wide a field for everyone, he said, but it did 
answer a need in his town. He said that 
undoubtedly everyone would agree that the 
main thing to make the program work was 
to satisfy the customer. 

His company had found newspaper adver- 
tising with coupon offers effective. They 
also had a lot registry that he recommended. 
All citizens were allowed to list lots for 
sale with the lumber company. Many lots 
were sold that way, and of course, the lum- 
ber company also had first call on building 
the house. They used colored photographs to 
show prospects what to expect. He warned 
against being too specific until sure of costs. 
He showed how they protected the builder 
from the owner through their contract, and 
also gave credit to the architect on all guild- 
way homes. 

“Dirt Selling” by Vernon E. Vining, of 
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New York City, proved the point that sell- 
ing was not mysterious. It was the business 
of being human. “Selling,” he said, was 
“finding out what you need that I have, or 
can get, that you want so much you will pay 
me a profit.” Knowledge of product will 
not sell a product. The main thing for a 
salesman to do is to ask what it’s going to 
be used for, then more associated sales 
can be made. 

Thursday evening was the night of the 
annual banquet, floor show and entertain- 
ment. 


Wage and Hour Discussion 


Friday morning the “Wage and Hour 
Problems of the Retail Lumber Industry” 
were given a complete airing through the 
capable discussion of such able men as: Ru- 
fus G. Poole, Wage and Hour Division, 
U. S. Department of Labor; Boyd Mahin, 
legal counsel for Wage and Hour Commit- 
tee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Theodore N. Beckman, 
Professor of Marketing, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. It tacitly came out during the ques- 
tions and answers that there may be a les- 
sening of the rigidity of the act as it applies 
to lumber dealers, particularly with regard 
to prefabrication, and the wholesale clauses. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, had a crowded 
house when he appeared on the Friday 
afternoon program. His subject, “Private 
versus Government Subsidized Housing,” he 
characterized as being something like warn- 
ing them of a tumbleweed blowing their 
way when behind them they could see a tor- 
nado. Extremely affable, General Johnson 
asked them to question him after his speech, 
which was broadcast over a_ nationwide 
hookup. 

He brought out the point that the high- 
est form of efficiency was the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people. He told of how 
the application of this principle had enabled 
the American people to send two million men 
to France in 1917-18, and how it had worked 
under the NRA. He said that now an at- 
tempt was being made to force the U. S. 
by fear to accept compulsion. He said that 
it would cost not less than $40,000,000,000 
to finance our own Defense, but now we are 
being asked to finance Britain’s defense as 
well as the defense of as many other coun- 
tries as possible. We are being told, he said 
that we must get into war to avoid war; 
give the President dictatorial powers to 
avoid a dictatorship. 

In a question and answer session he said 
that the government was moving in manner 
to eventually control all property; that taxes 
on the very poor and even those on relief 
amount to 22 percent of cost; and that he 
doesn’t believe the American public will 
continue to stand for strikes in Defense in- 
dustries. 


Officers elected by the association for 1941 
are as follows: 

F. L. Steinman, Steinman Bros. Lumber 
Co., Bluffton, president; C. E. Saville, 
Kuntz-Johnson Co., Dayton, 1st vice presi- 
dent; Thomas Dougherty, Dougherty Lum- 
ber Co., Cleveland, 2nd vice president; Allen 
H. Brain, Brain Lumber Co., Springfield, 
treasurer; Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, 
secretary. 
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Kentucky Dealers 
Predict Busy Year 


LouIsviILLE, Ky., Feb. 4——The Kentucky 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association com- 
pleted its 36th annual convention at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Jan. 23. 

E. L. Sandusky, Lexington, Ky., was 
elected president, succeeding R. C. McNay, 
of Erlanger, Ky., with Ray Jenkins, of 
Elizabethtown, Ky., elected vice president, 
and Don A. Campbell of Lebanon, Ky., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

At the opening session of the convention 
on Tues., Jan. 21, it was held that boom- 
ing business and Federal Housing will pour 
more money into small home building in 
1941, than has been experienced in a long 
time. Secretary Don A. Campbell, Lebanon, 
Ky., in a written report, said: “that from 
a reliable source it was understood that 
more money would be spent in 1941 to build 





E. L. SANDUSKY, 
Lexington, Ky.; 
President 


DON CAMPBELL, 
Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secy.-treas. 


one and two family homes than in any other 
year since 1928.” 

“Making Elephants Out of Mice” was the 
subject of an early talk by R. C. Kuhlman, 
secretary, The Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ray Saberson, tirade promotion manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Corp., St. Paul, Minn., 
held that the three big problems of the 
lumber dealer are price competition, credit 
and creating sales. Newly extended long 
term credit supplied through Federal financ- 
ing has made purchasing power available 
to income earners, he held, and with such 
buying power, at low interest and repay- 
ment rates, small construction prospects con- 
tinue bright. 

H. R. Northup, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., discussed “National Affairs,” 
problems pertaining to obtaining rulings 
under the Wage and Hour Administration. 

Mr. Northup said that the big task of the 
present year is in fitting the industry into 
the Defense plans without disrupting private 
building. He denied that “there is, or has 
been, any bottleneck in the lumber indus- 


try’s portion of the Defense program.” 

Mr. Northup held that fitting the lumber 
industry into the Defense Program without 
throwing normal building out of alignment 
was a big task, but by no means an im- 
possible one. Although Defense housing 
projects will continue to make demands on 
the lumber industry, probably throughout 
1941, the speaker indicated that there is no 
sound reason why lumber should not be 
available for all needs of expanding busi- 
ness, and an upsurge in low priced home 
building that is expected to follow increased 
payrolls and decreased unemployment. 

J. M. Williams, Beaver Dam, Ky., dealer, 
speaking on “Credits—An Asset or Liabil- 
ity,” told the convention that more mer- 
chants run into trouble through frozen assets 
than from any one other cause. Contending 
that 95 percent of today’s business is done 
on credit, he argued for limiting credit to 
sixty days, establishing a clearly defined due 
date, and keeping after collections. 


Early Wednesday morning W. A. Adam, 
Timber Engineering Co., spoke on “Ter- 
mites and Their Control,” discussing the 
work done by Teco. 

A dealer forum was conducted by Porter 
H. Nunnelley, Georgetown, Ky., for dis- 
cussion of trade problems. O. H. Christie, 
Owensboro, Ky., outlined FHA procedure, 
under which 100 new three and four room 
houses were built at Owensboro, Ky., as a 
private housing project. He said the first 
39 houses were sold within 24 hours, and 
all of them before construction started. 

James Power of Louisville, urged lum- 
bermen to buy only through established pro- 
ducers, and cited instances where dealers 
had been victimized when they deviated from 
the practice. 

Ralph W. Carney, general sales manager, 
of the Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, warned dealers against becoming 
softened during boom times, and not being 
prepared for conditions that will follow in 
the inevitable depression that normally fol- 
lows boom times. 

“Ten Steps to 10% Profit” by Larry C. 
Hart, Johns-Manville, was given Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

Walter D. Shultz, president, Federal Home 
Loan Bank, Cincinnati, discussed the new 
streamlined, direct reduction mortgage, 
which has grown out of the amortizing 
mortgage plan under stimulus of Federal 
financing plans. He held that from the 
chaos that attended home financing in the 
thirties, the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion helped to bring order and prevent col- 
lapse in the urban mortgage fields. He 
said that the idea of the direct reduction 
home mortgage (in which payments apply 
toward payment of interest and reduction 
of principle as well) is based on long term, 
low interest notes, 

William M. Eaves, Nashville, Tenn., U. S. 
regional director, Wage-Hour division, held 
that by constantly raising the plane of living, 
the Federal Wage and Hour Law has pro- 
vided a basis for better markets. 





J. A. DETWEILER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
President 





New York, Jan. 23.—Its new president, 
J. A. Detweiler, of Rochester, N. Y., let the 
gavel fall soon after 5 o'clock, officially clos- 
ing the forty-seventh annual convention of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, which had an attendance of close 
to twenty-six hundred members and guests. 
The convention hall was filled to capacity 
at all regular sessions, and sandwiched in 
between were at least two breakfast. ses- 
sions, and luncheon sessions each noon 
for the presentation and discussion of vitally 
important problems having to do with retail 
distribution of building material. The sec- 
tion devoted to exhibits attracted a constant 
stream of visitors to more than eighty booths 
presenting all types of wood specialties, 
while the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
companies of Boston and Philadelphia dis- 
pensed luncheon and fruit punch from a 
central booth which displayed the legend 
“The Insurance Companies with the Punch.” 
This has been a regular feature of this con- 
vention over a period of twenty years. 

Details of the “First Nighters Party,” 
held Monday evening, and of the opening 
session of the convention Tuesday afternoon, 
were presented in the last issue of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Management Aids and Consumer 
Selling 


Wednesday morning’s activities were 
divided into two sessions, one dealing with 
“management and operating aids,’ with 
Lester R. Stewart, of Scarsdale, N. Y., pre- 
siding, and the other dealing with “problems 
of consumer selling—its progress—its pit- 
falls and its requirements,” with Norman P. 
Mason, of North Chelmsford, Mass., pre- 
siding. 

All joined in the afternoon session held 
in the main convention hall. The first 
speaker was Harold Haley, a Canadian, 
operating yards both in St. Stephen, N. B., 
and Calais, Me., who was recently chosen 
president of the Maine Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assn. He painted a vivid picture of fine 
friendships and cooperation of business 
leaders on both sides of the line at the 
border. As one of the 13 million in Canada 
he felt very grateful to the 130 million in 
the United States for the help being ex- 
tended to Great Britain in its struggle 
against the Axis Powers, and he knew this 
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to be the universal sentiment of all Cana- 
dians. 

There followed addresses by J. S. Bryant, 
on trends in the roofing business; by Dr. 
James Lee Ellinwood, in a humorous vein, 
and by Harry S. Anderson, general sales 
manager Globe-Wernicke Co., of Cincin- 
nati, who outlined controlling factors in the 
selection and compensation of salesmen. 

The evening event on Wednesday was a 
dinner-dance held in the famous Manhattan 
Room at the hotel. A capacity crowd sat 
at the tables, and enjoyed a social evening 
and dancing interspersed with capers by 
professional entertainers of rare ability. 


Urge Private Building for Defense 

The subjects treated at the breakfast 
forums at 7:45 included “Effective use of 
direct mail in retail merchandising,” led by 
L. Rohe Walter, of the Flintkote Co., and 
“The problem in selling low-cost homes and 
summer camps,” led by George Fuller, pres- 
ident of Certified Homes (Inc.), Brighton, 
Mass. 

The general session was opened by a 
presentation of the report of the committee 
on resolutions. The names of fifteen indi- 





NORMAN P. MASON, J. F. SMITH, 
N. Chelmsford, Mass.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Vice president Vice president 


vidual members who had passed away within 
the year were listed, and a resolution ex- 
pressing sympathy of the convention to their 
families was adopted. There were the usual 
expressions of appreciation to all who had 
aided in preparing and executing the con- 
vention program and activities. There was 
a resolution deploring the wasteful prac- 
tices in foreclosure proceedings in New 
York State, and urging the adoption by the 
legislature of a modern system of pro- 
cedure that will ultimately bring it in line 
with the best practices enjoyed by many 
other States. Another resolution pledged 
support through co-operation with North- 
eastern Homes Foundation in promulgating 
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Northeastern Has Final Session 


Twenty-six Hundred Register for Annual Convention, Discuss 
Current Problems. Exhibits Receive the Attention of Dealers 


information to the public upon all matters 
pertaining to new home building. Another 
resolution endorsed the entire program 
known to the industry as “Tested Selling 
Methods,” and urged its widespread exten- 
sion, There was a strongly worded resolu- 
tion dealing with the public debt, and de- 
manding that the “acid test” be applied to 
all so called Defense commitments to the 
end that a reasonable economy be followed. 
A resolution dealing with “Defense housing” 
endorsed a proposal to “liberalize FHA 
mortgage requirements to make possible the 
purchase of small homes with 5 percent 
down payments, as a method whereby De- 
fense emergency housing facilities can be 
created by private industry more rapidly 
and at a much lower eventual cost than by 
any other method.” 


Selling Home Ownership; Employee 
Co-operation 


An address by Gardner W. Taylor, well 
known New York wholesaler and president 
of First Federal Savings & Loan Associa 
tion of New York, outlined the right and 
the wrong way for “selling the public the 
idea of home ownership.” He pictured deal- 
ings with the irresponsibles known as 
“catchem, soakem and_ stickem” as_ the 
wrong way for approaching home owner- 
ship. 

C. S. Ching, of New York, director of 
industrial relations for the United States 
Rubber Co., laid down a series of rules for 
maintaining human relations with yard em- 
ployes. He urged that “employers approach 
the labor problem in a spirit of cooperation. 
Take the workers into your confidence, and 
above all keep them informed as to what 
you are doing and planning to do.” 


Glass Improves Home at Moderate 
Cost 


Carlton K. Matson, of the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., of Toledo, Ohio, presented 
drawings, facts and figures illustrating the 
present trend toward a freer use of glass 
in moderate-cost homes. A group of ten 
houses had just been completed in Toledo 
in which glass was specified freely, for win- 
dows, mirrors and for bath room and 
kitchen equipment and the cost was _ held 
under $4,000. Double windows accomplished 
perfect air conditioning, and there was 4 
full-length mirror in every sleeping room 
The entire bill for glass was under $75. 
When the first home was completed, more 
than 10,000 people visited it on the first day. 
Mr. Matson concluded with the statement 
that “the field in which glass can be used 
in the home to improve its internal appear- 
ance and the happiness of the dwellers has 
only been scratched.” 

At the closing session Thursday after- 
noon, Dr. E. R. Weidlein, a director at the 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, traced recent 
advances along industrial lines through sci- 
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entific research that was producing the right 
material for use in the right place. 


Tell About Canada's War Effort; 
British Leader 


A. D. F. Cameron, a lumber representa- 
tive from Ontario, aroused his hearers to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm as he outlined 
the generous co-operation of Canada and 
the United States in supporting Great 
3ritain in the current war. The next speaker 
listed, by reason of bad weather was un- 
able to reach the city, but Secretary Paul 
Collier announced that a very acceptable 
substitute had been prevailed upon to ad- 
dress the meeting. He introduced Lewis J. 
Albers, who held the audience spellbound 
as he recounted experiences in personal 
contacts with the British war leader, Win- 
ston Churchill, over a period of twenty 
years. 

At the conclusion of this address, Secre- 
tary Collier conducted a drawing for prizes. 
A three-piece dinette set, presented by the 
Western Pine Association, went to Patrick 
Powers, of Tarrytown, N. Y., and the 
Douglas Fir Log Pie, contributed by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was 
taken by a representative of the Nims Lum- 
her Co. of West Springfield, Mass. 


Officers for 1941 Are Elected 


Former President J. G. Venter, as chair- 
man of the committee on nominations, took 
the platform to present the new list of ex- 
ecutives for the ensuing year, as follows: 


President—J. A. Detweiler, 
Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

First vice-president—Lester R. Stewart, 
Scarsdale Supply Co., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Second vice-president—Norman P. Mason, 
North Chelmsford, Mass. 

Third vice-president—J. Francis Smith, 
J. E. Smith & Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Fourth vice-president—Howard G. Chap- 
man, Chapman Lumber Co., Syracuse. 


Exchange 


Treasurer—W. Glenn Sweet, Elmira, 
NOY. 
Secretary-Manager — Paul S._ Collier, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Retiring Presirent Ils Honored 


The new president, J. A. Detweiler, is 
president of the Exchange Lumber Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., one of the old-established 
lumber concerns in that city, and has long 
been active in the affairs of the association. 
Former President John Barry, of Portland, 
Conn., following a splendid tribute, wel- 
comed F, Howard Hinckley to the group 
of former presidents and in behalf of the 
officers and directors presented him with a 
fine mantle clock, suitably inscribed. 





Heavy Program Is Planned for 
One Day Meeting 


SoutH Benn, INnp., Feb. 4.—The 41st an- 
nual convention of the Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is to be held at the 
Indiana Club in South Bend, Ind., on Feb. 
25. A heavy program is planned to pack 
the one day meeting full of interesting sub- 
jects. Among the subjects to be presented 
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to the assembled dealers are: “The Masked 
Prophet,” “Lumber Dealer Merchandising,” 
“The Pennsylvania Superhighway,” (a 
movie), “What You Should Know About 
Buying a Truck” and “Adjusting Your 
Business to Current Conditions.” 





Tennessee Dealers Planing 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 3—The Tennes- 


see Lumber, Millwork and Supply Dealers’ 


Association will hold its annual convention 
in Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 21, at the Hermit- 
age Hotel. At this time a serious effort will 
be put forth to inform the dealers of the var- 
ious matters pertinent to Wage-Hours, led- 
eral Housing activities, taxation, Defense 
Program, Federal farm housing, and other 
matters coming before the convention. 
During the past year membership has been 
doubled. Secretary J. Tyree Fain extends 
an invitation to all lumbermen throughout 
Tennessee, whether members or not. 





Negro Builders to Confer 

Ricumonp, Va., Feb. 3.—Negro builders 
throughout the United States are looking 
toward the builders’ conference to be held 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., on 
Feb. 10, 11 and 12 to hear from key Govern- 
ment and union officials what their part 
will be in America’s plans for Defense. It 
will bring some 200 Negro mechanics, car- 
penters, builders, contractors, architects and 
engineers to Hampton for a three-day study. 
The Negro Builders’ Association will also 
meet at this conference. 


NYLTA Members and Friends 
Enjoy Aviation Party 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Over 500 of 
the NYLTA Club members and_ their 
friends attended Aviation Night at LaGuar- 
dia airport on Jan. 29. The committee on 
arrangements made provisions for all who 
cared, for a flight over New York City. 
There were four large planes in action the 
whole evening, and before dinner nearly all 
present took advantage of the plane ride. 
The evening was concluded with a dance. 


San Francisco Lumbermen Plan 
Large Hoo-Hoo Meeting 

San Francisco, Catir., Feb. 3.—San 
I‘rancisco lumbermen will again demonstrate 
their enthusiastic support of a revived Hoo- 
Hoo by holding a monster concat at the 
Fairmont Hotel, Friday, Feb. 14. For the 
first time in years, a similar Concat was 
held here last May. Invitations to all lum- 
bermen were sent out by B. E. Bryan, Vice- 
gerent Snark, Northern California and 
Nevada. 





Spokane Hoo-Hoo Has Annual 
Midwinter Party 

SPOKANE, Wasu., leb. 3.—The Spokane 
Hloo-Hoo cl-b held its annual midwinter 
dancing party at the Officers and Civilians 
Club at Fort George Wright recently with 
an attendance of 280 couples. Jack West, 
president of the Hoo-Hoo club, acted as 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 
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Semi-Trailers Conceived by 
Lumberman, Launched by 
American Lumberman 


An interesting kinship exists between the 
lumber business and the semi-trailer truck 
industry, for the semi-trailer idea was not 
only conceived by a lumberman, but it was 
also introduced to the nation through the 
pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The inspiration first occurred to F. M. 
Sibley, head of the F. M. Sibley Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich., as a solution to one 
of his major problems, difficulty with de- 
liveries to Dearborn, a Detroit suburb. The 


Below: Fruehauf tractor trailer 
unit capable of hauling 75 
tons of logs over rough roads, 
in operation for the Southwest 
Lumber Mills, Inc., McNary, 
Ariz. Right: World's first semi- 
trailer built by Fruehauf at 
suggestion of F. M. Sibley, 
Detroit lumberman 


greatest danger, he found, came from the 
overhang of long lumber loads. Obviously 
any truck made long enough to accommo- 
date lumber loads would be impractical; so 
he went to the blacksmith-wagon building 
shop of August C. Fruehauf with an idea. 

Why not build a wagon that could be 
hinged to an automobile chassis? Further- 
more, an auto, like a horse, could probably 
pull greater loads than it could carry. 

So the first semi-trailer truck (pictured 
here) was built by Fruehauf, and the sound- 
ness of the trailer idea was proven. This 
first unit was powered by an early Ford 
chassis fitted with a king pin. 

Mr. Sibley was pleased with the result 
and ordered more and similar units. Other 
Detroit lumbermen accepted the idea and 
soon Mr. Fruehauf had a number of orders 
for lumber trailers. 

Upon a visit to the Sibley lumber office early 
in 1916 Harvey Fruehauf, son of August 
C., became acquainted with the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and with its wide circula- 
tion and general acceptance among lumber- 
men all over the United States and Canada. 
A short time later the trailer company 
offered its new product on a_ nationwide 
scale through advertisements in the “Great- 
est Lumber Journal on Earth.” 

Thus was launched the large scale busi- 
ness of the Fruehauf company. Orders soon 
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poured in upon the concern and its expansion 
was rapid. Larger plants were built and 
then in turn enlarged to meet the demand. 
Today Fruehauf employs nearly 3,000 per- 
sons, has a tremendous factory in Detroit 
and branches in all principal cities in the 
country. It has broadened its scope to in- 
clude all types of hauling vehicles and pro- 
duces about 60 percent of all freight trailers. 

One item of special interest to lumbermen 
is the heavy-duty, eight-wheeled logging 
dolly shown on this page. Several of these 
are being used successfully by the Southwest 
Lumber Mills, Inc., near McNary, Ariz. 
It is said that the units will take a 75-ton 
load of logs through deeply rutted trails. To 
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accommodate these large loads the dollies 
are built without springs, the separate oscil- 
lation of each wheel taking the place of 
spring action. 

The dolly is loaded upon the big Sterling 
power unit for a high speed return trip to 
the logging operation. 





New Dry Kiln Solves 
Employment Problem 


Bry, Ore., Feb. 4.—Through the installa- 
tion of a new dry kiln, the first at its plant 
here, the Ivory Pine Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore. hopes to reduce its yard inventory con- 
siderably by kiln drying much of its lumber. 

Ordinarily during the winter season the 
number of employees is at a minimum. This 
winter, however, most of the regular em- 
ployees have been retained. A new planing 
mill adjacent to the kiln will be put into 
service in the near future and will further 
aid the employment situation here. 

Operation of the new kiln manufactured 
by Moore Dry Kiln Co., is handled by Carl 
Raupach, a graduate of the New York 
School of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 
where he specialized in dry kiln work. He 
has recently been with the United States 
Forest Service in Minnesota and previously 
operated a large battery of kilns for the 
Nash Automobile Co. at Milwaukee, Wis. 





February 8, 19: 


Consumer Advertising Cam- 
paign for Flooring Launched 


A consumer advertising campaign on 
Bruce “Streamline” flooring destined to 
reach more than 33,000,000 magazine readers 
has just been announced by officials of E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

The new consumer campaign on this low 
cost, factory finished hardwood flooring em- 
ploys the “strip technique” that has been so 
successful in the promotion of soaps, food 
products, and many other consumer goods. 
The advertisements carry no coupons, but 
tell the reader to “phone your lumber dealer 
for prices and other information.” 

As a tie-in with this advertising from the 
dealer’s standpoint, Bruce has prepared wall 
and counter displays, new literature, mailing 
pieces and other sales helps. 

It is said that dealer’s sales of the Bruce 
flooring in 1940 were more than five times 
1939 sales and with the advertising cam- 
paign, promise to be even greater in 1941. 
Complete information, prices and samples of 
the tie-in material may be had from the E. L. 
Bruce Co. 





Plywood Company Changes 


Name 

ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 3.—Effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941, is a change in the name of the 
American Plywood Corp., fir plywood manu- 
facturers, who recently started operation in 
a new plant located here. From now on the 
firm will be known as the Aberdeen Ply- 
wood Corp. 

The new plywood mill started production 
near the end of October last year. It is 
entirely a hotpress operation and has a 
capacity of about 6,000,000 feet of plywood 
per month. It is built on the site of the 
former Aberdeen Plywood Co. mill which 
was destroyed by fire March 1, 1940. Verne 
A. Nyman, manager of the former Aberdeen 
company, is also manager of the present 
Aberdeen Plywood Corp. 





Employees Share Company 
Profits 


Bayport, MINN., Jan. 31.—Six hundred 
and twenty-one employees of the Andersen 
Corp., window manufacturers here, are shar- 
ing in the 1940 profits of the company to 
the extent of 7% percent of their 1940 
earnings. The benefits are shared by all em- 
ployees who have been with the company 
more than three months. For those who 
have been employed a year or more the 
shares will be equivalent to nearly a month’s 
salary. 

Announcement of this payment in the 
26-year old Andersen profit sharing plan 
was made by the corporation’s president, F. 
C. Andersen, at the company’s annual open 
house celebration attended by Andersen em- 
ployees, their families and friends. 

In addressing the open house guests, Mr. 
Andersen pointed out that the present profit 
sharing payment, the seventeenth since 1914, 
amounts to $60,089. The total is now 
$711,700. 

All employees had a one-week vacation 
during the annual inventory period and were 
given vacation pay checks amounting to 5% 
of their annual income. The plant is again 
operating on a capacity two-shift basis. 
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No. 4—Kay Dee Specifies Diagonal Sheathing 





A combination of BEAUTY and BRAINS may 
be rare, but here is one girl who has both. 
When Kay Dee’s lumber dealer told her that in 
addition to the strength qualities of Dierks 
Locktite (6“ C.M.E.M.) when used as sheathing, 
she would receive excellent insulation value at 
no extra cost, she “got it” immediately. 


Laboratory tests show that an unbraced diag- 
onally sheathed panel is 7 to 8 times as strong 
and 4 to 7 times as rigid as an unbraced hori- 
zontally sheathed panel. 


Dierks Locktite side- and end-matched sheath- 
ing provides tight, wind-resistant construction 
with a minimum of labor and absolutely no waste. 
Carpenter uses his saw only at the corners and 














WITH 


at the openings—the end-matched feature per- 
mits continuous application without regard to 
location of studs or rafters. 


Wood is the time-tested material for sheath- 
ing. It has all of the qualities needed for this use 
— strength, stiffness, durability, nail-holding 
power and in addition inherent insulating value. 
No synthetic product can compare with it in 
these important qualifications. 


Send for the folder DIERKS LOCKTITE...the 
Lumber of a Multitude of Uses. To help encour- 
age home-building, use the coupon below to 
secure a copy of Dierks “Distinctive Small 
Homes of the New Decade” containing 25 4- and 
5-room attractive house designs. 


To Kay Dee—Dierks Lumber & Coal Company 

Dept. AL-9 Dierks Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Kay: I would like to see the plan book from 
which you selected the design for your home. I en- 
close 25c to cover the cost of printing, postage and 
mailing. 


Name 


DIERKS 
Locktite 
| Sheathing 





State. 
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No charge for imprinting on orders of 50 or more. 
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Note: Single Copies 25c, quantities of 25 or more, only 15c. 
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AUTOMATIC DIAMOND 
POINT DRIVER 


Speed up your glazing of sash and frames and 
mirrors. Use only one hand. Automatically drives 
DIAMOND POINTS at machine-gun speed into 
hardest wood. 100° efficient from any angle. 
Points can’t drop out. Holds a clip of 100 Dia- 
mond Points. 

Diamond Points are made in 3/8" and in 4/2” 
lengths. 100 to the stick. Will not corrode. Will 
not bend. 


LANDON P. SMITH, wwe. 
IRVINGTON, N. J. 


GLASS CUTTERS + GLAZIERS POINTS + GLASS PLIERS 
PUTTY KNIVES « WOOD SCRAPERS + PAINT CONDITIONERS 
FLOOR SANDING MACHINES «+ ELECTRIC FENCERS 












The Low Cost 


TOXIC-WATER REPELLENT 
PRESERVATIVE 


Positive protection against Rot, Fungi, 
Termites, Excess Moisture, Etc. 


CLEAN - STAINLESS - PAINTABLE 
Thoroughly tested and proved effective. Used 
by many of the Industry’s leaders. 


Write for technical data, tests, samples, etc. 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 





Centrally lo- 
cated. Aijr condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Lumber Defense Committee Hears 


Federal Price 


(Continued from Page 43) 

figure and mine don’t mean just the same 
thing. It would be a confession of failure 
on the part of the industry, and on the part 
of the Government, if we had to institute 
priorities in an industry that, as I know, 
for years has not utilized even a reasonable 
percentage of its capacity. 

We can get lumber. The Government can 
get all the lumber it wants by fixing a price 
and having the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy forbid any buyer’s paying 
in excess of that amount; then, if not 
enough is offered, by using the Selective 
Service Act, which is nothing but an eupho- 
nious title for the Draft Act, for drafting 
lumber for camps the same way as you draft 
young men for camps. As far as I am con- 
cerned, if we don’t get the lumber, I am go- 
ing to make that kind of recommendation. 
[ can’t guarantee that it will be accepted, 
but the situation just can’t go on in the 
shape that it has. There has been some re- 
adjustment recently, but it didn’t seem to 
come until there had been a lot of hell 
raised. We got what I considered nothing 
more than pretty words for about three 
months, that lumber prices were going to go 
down. Every time you looked at them, the 
low of the next bidding seemed to start at 
the high of the previous bids. The prices 
just simply didn’t come down. 


Civilian Needs Must Also Be Met 


It is important, not just that the Govern- 
ment get what it wants, even with a crude, 
barbarous, and butchery method, but that 
the entire country get its lumber and other 
things at fair prices and when they want 
them. We are going to be strong, and 
we are not going to stop at the existing 
level of production. As much harm can be 
done to National Defense, particularly in 
the months to come, by an excited and dis- 
located construction material situation as has 
come in these recent months from this situa- 
tion that I have shown you up to now. I 
can tell you that as far as I am concerned, 
if we have different prices for Government, 
lower prices for Government than are being 
offered for private activity, I am going to 
make another series of recommendations. 

I want to get clear on something. I don’t 
think the Government wants to bankrupt 
suppliers. I think when the things are 
totalled up, it will certainly show that there 
has been a liberal allowance for profit for 
most of the Government contracts. In fact, 
I think there will be places in which it will 
he quite large. I think that there have been 
quite some high prices charged in lumber. 

When Mr. Fleishel was reading along in 
here, he almost indicated an unnamed 
spokesman for the Government. Nearly all 
of those quotations were mine. 


Retailers Sell Old Inventory on 
New Basis 
There are ways of handling the situation 
as far as the civilian buying is concerned, 
which T hope we won’t have to go into. 


Commissioner 


There are ways of handling the retail ques- 
tion. A man in Chicago the other night 
told me that he was in the midst of a build- 
ing program, and in buying the material for 
the last part of his program he paid 89 per- 
cent more for that part, and part of that 
was due to the retailers—quite a part of it. 
I suspect what they were doing was selling 
their old inventory on their new cost basis. 
That is what some retailers do. I think if 
that situation continues we can make some 
suggestion in that area. 


Must Be Willing to Sell at Decent Prices 


Mr. Fleishel had expected to have Thur- 
man Arnold here, and I was hoping he 
would be also, not that I wanted the bene- 
diction of the assistant attorney general for 
any conspiracy to force down prices. I was 
hoping that he would be here to say that 
what I am about to tell you is correct. In 
the first place, I don’t think it would be a 
conspiracy. That isn’t the point. You don’t 
have to agree with me, or even with the 
man sitting next to you. When there is a 
bidding or when the Government is in de 
mand for lumber or a private industry is 
in demand for lumber, all you have to do 
is to sell it to them at a decent price, and 
the thing that I have to complain against 
the lumber industry about is that there were 
damned few of you who seemed to be will- 
ing to sell to the Government at a_ price 
which would keep other people from charg- 
ing too much. Even allowing for everything 
that has been covered by way of explana- 
tion, there was too large an increase in 
those prices. There is certainly one way to 
keep prices from going up, and you don't 
have to have a conspiracy, and that is for 
the people who have the stuff to offer it at 
decent prices. That is all that has to be 
done in this situation. You don’t have to 
enter into any conspiracy; you don’t have 
to run any risk that Thurman Arnold will 
be performing any shotgun operations upon 
you; you don’t have to give me a written 
promise. 

We have another billion-dollar industry 
which, in the early summer, started on a 
creeping spiral. There is a large number 
of suppliers and buyers in that industry. 
We talked to that industry, and we entered 
into no violation of the Anti-trust Law. In 
that meeting that we had, several of those 
people said, “Our offerings will not follow 
this excited condition,” and they didn’t. As 
a result, we haven’t had any particular diffi- 
culty with that industry, and that is a bil- 
lion-dollar industry, also. 


Price Advances Do Not Insure 
Increased Supply 


Let me get this straight, because this is 
the essence of what I wanted to say. ! 
don’t believe that you have to run the risk 
of any violation of a consent decree now 
outstanding. I don’t think Thurman Arnold 
is ever going to prosecute anybody for sell- 
ing to the Government at a decent price. 
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I have had some ideas as to what was a 
decent price. On southern pine, No. 2, I 
think that $25 is a pretty good price, at the 
mill. If we have to have that extra three 
billion (that is, that you might produce 
above the thirty-two that Mr. Fleishel says 
you are going to produce this year) and 
it can’t be gotten out at a price relative 
to the $25 price, there is no reason in the 
world for letting the price return to $31.25 
for everything, for the whole thirty-two 
billion, in order to get that extra three bil- 
lion. If we find that we have to have that, 
we can negotiate for it. 

As far as I am concerned, I am going to 
resist in any industry this very fallacious 
theory that all you have to do is let the 
price run and you will get all you want. 
| have been told that in copper, I have 
heen told that in zinc, and I have been told 
it in other things. I know now that it isn’t 
true. 


Individual Has Responsibility for 
Mark-ups 


As far as the Government’s organization 
of its requirements and the estimates of its 
requirements are concerned, I think it was 
atrocious in the early days. I think there 
has been a tremendous amount of improve- 
ment, I think there will be on the organiza- 
tion of requirements, I think you are en- 
titled, as far in advance as you can get it, 
to be told what the Government wants. I 
agree with all that. I think that the Gov- 
ernment ought to do some contracting for 
its supplies in advance of its needs. I think 
that every advantage that can be had by 
intelligent marketing (I almost said “or- 
derly” marketing, but that would take us 
hack to the NRA) and intelligent planning 
at the Government’s end, ought to be had, 
and you are entitled to it. But I do wish 
that there could have been some more of 
you in the months that have just recently 
run who would have recognized the Gov- 
ernment’s position and the fact that it 
couldn’t organize itself in time, and do as 
| suggest that you do in the future—act as 
individuals and prevent price rises and keep 
things from getting out of hand. 


Main Aim ls Stability of National 
Economy 


As far as the Price Stabilization Division 
is concerned, I hope it won’t be completely 
without heart and sentiment, but as long as 
| have anything to do with it, the first 
question is: “What is the price, and is it a 
price which is calculated to give stability 
to the economy?” That is the first ques- 
tion; that is my responsibility. I think I 
could debate as long as anyone wanted to 
stay here on whether or not the lumber in- 
dustry has had a decent return on stumpage, 
the Wage and Hour Act, the small mill, the 
big producer, freight rates, and things like 
that, in all of which there are questions of 
justice and reasonable profit and things like 
that. My job is one of making the recom- 
mendations that will achieve stability, if 
possible, and if the organizational structure 
of an industry is such that it can not insure 
that stability, to make the recommendations 
to the President as to what, in my judg- 
ment, will bring that about. 
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Substantial Bidder Insures Market 
and Profits 


In the NRA we were breaking new 
ground, as we used to say, and we used to 
exhort, and cajole, and threaten, and prom- 
ise, and wheedle, and politely bribe, crack 
down, and everything else in order to get 
something equivalent to a workable struc- 
ture. I had about all of that that this capa- 
cious stomach of mine could take in the 
NRA, and I don’t think that this price 
stabilization thing calls for that. I think it 
calls for recommendations that will achieve 
the results. 

I haven’t got anything particularly that 
would cause me to single out the lumber 
people for any kind of personal grievance 
or anything like that. I am not entirely 
ignorant of the structure of the industry. I 
don’t know that I ever worked any harder 
in the NRA, which was a period of hard 
work, than I did on the Lumber Code. I 
do say this: I don’t believe that it is im- 
possible for this industry to handle its af- 
fairs by intelligent action on the part of the 
earnest-minded individuals who are repre- 
sented. The known presence in any market 
of a reliable and substantial bidder, pre- 
pared to bid for business at a moderate 
rate, will do more to achieve the stability 
that you want, to insure that you won't 
have markets taken away from you by sub- 
stitutes, to insure that the tax-gatherer does 
have something to take away from you and 
leave you a little bit, than anything else I 
know. 


Users Need Stability in Raw Materials 


I am not going to make a request; I am 
merely going to say I have only one test as 
to whether or not things are going right 
in this industry as far as I am concerned, 
and that is whether we have reasonable 
prices maintained for reasonable lengths of 
time, so that producers may have the oppor- 
tunity and the assurance of stability in their 
estimates of their costs. 

Ordinarily I ask for questions from the 
floor. In fact, I prefer them. I am not go- 
ing to do that at this meeting. These are 
available to you at the Defense Committee. 
The staff of the Raw Materials Section of 
Office of Production Management and I 
have a staff on price that will be available 
to whatever representatives you appoint for 
discussion of any things that relate to your 
price question. I think Mr. Fleishel knows 
both the gentlemen in that section, and at 
any time I think you will find that if it is 
on something that we can reasonably meet, 
we will meet and undertake to work out 
things. 

I think that is about all I have to say, 
Mr. Fleishel. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN FLEISHEL: Thank you, Mr. 
Henderson. I want to pledge you the added 
assurance of this group that our disposition 
is to be helpful and-that we will do so in 
every way that we can. 

Has Mr. Arnold arrived? (No) 

So long as we don’t have the benefit of 
Mr. Henderson’s cross-questioning here, I 
don’t know that there is anything further 
for this organization to do. We will ad- 
journ at this time unless there is something 
further that you want to bring up before 
this group. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:30 o’clock 
p. m. 


AMEROCK 
ANNOUNCES 


Capturing streamlined luxury in a 
graceful cabinet hardware design 
of unusual charm and dignity, 
Amerock introduces its new 
“Streamlux” design at prices sur- 
prisingly low. For example, No. 
ED405 ‘“Streamlux” Door Pull 
shown full size ene 
above and No. 

ED400 Drawer 

Pull below retail 

at only 30c each. 


IMlustrations 1/5 size. 


0) © 


Ne. EDS31 Knobs 
25e each 


NEW Color-Selector 
DEMONSTRATOR 
Amerock’s new “*Streamlux"’ 
cabinet hardware is displayed 
in full glory on the new No. 
400 Color-Selector Demon- 
strator. Get yours on attrac- 

tive Free Hardware Plan. 


PRODUCTS 


Copyright 1941 by 


AMERICAN CABINET HARDWARE CORP. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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West Coast Manufacturers 


(Continued from Page 58) 

taken in stride in spite of a substantial loss 
of production due to labor disturbances. A 
checkup by the Lumber and Timber Prod- 
ucts Defense Committee on the status of 
cantonment contracts showed, on December 
16, that of 69 contracts involving 21,000,000 
feet of lumber, deliveries were all being 
maintained on schedule with but one excep- 
tion, and that delayed shipment was com- 
pleted on December 18. 

“Every healthy, progressive industry in 
the country today is devoting much atten- 
tion to research. We see on all sides the 
new competition that is challenging old es- 
tablished products of every description. 
Those newcomers were born in research 
laboratories. Too many people, including 
many lumbermen, hold the viewpoint that 
our industry is old-fashioned, unprogressive. 
That is a serious stigma in the minds of 
present-day buyers. Here again we are han- 
dicapped, because our own people, to say 
nothing of the buying public, know little 
about, or prefer to adopt a skeptical atti- 
tude toward, the efforts and accomplish- 
ments we are making as an industry in 
research. There is plenty on the construc- 
tive side to see—improvements in grades 
and the preparation and distribution of our 
products, new seasoning methods, closer 
utilization; in precut framing, spliced dimen- 
sion, plugging knot and worm holes. The in- 
dividual companies that have pioneered these 
fields deserve the hearty gratitude of the 
industry. They have helped to keep us on 
our toes. Probably the most phenomenal 
success in lumber research is the develop- 
ment of the timber ring connector. Over 
eleven million of the connectors have been 
sold since June 1933, and 3,500,000 in 1940. 
More than three-quarter billion feet of lum- 
ber was contained in the structures involved. 


Work of Forest Products Laboratory 


“Much new knowledge of our products 
and their use has been developed at the 
Forest Products Laboratory—the great re- 
search institution which every lumberman 
should visit. Improved methods of wall con- 
struction, insulation, nailing, preservative 
and fire-retardant treatments, painting, pre- 
fabrication, laminated arch construction, 
floor construction are among the subjects 
on which data is available. New horizons 
have been opened to forest products by re- 
search discoveries in chemical utilization in 
the field of pulp and plastics. Again, we run 
into the familiar bottleneck: getting the in- 
formation—the new techniques — to the 
people who can put them to use. This year 
we are adding a research committee to our 
association activities, which is recognition of 
the important emphasis this work deserves. 
It will be headed by Walter Nettleton, who 
has tong taken a special interest in research 
work here and at Madison. 

“The challenge of 1941 is to return the 
lumber industry to its proper place in the 
esteem of the American people. It will not 
be a simple or short task. It will require 
able counsel, time and money. But it must 
begin at home with our own associates, em- 
ployees and neighbors. It involves rebuild- 


ing confidence in our products, the future 
of our industry, and in the spirit of private 
enterprise which has characterized lumber- 
ing from the pioneer days. This part of 
the job you and I must do!” 

L. J. Markwardt, in charge of timber 
mechanics, U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., discussed “Lumber, A 
Material in Modern Engineering.” 

If any of the West Coast lumbermen were 
doubtful as to the work and accomplish- 
ments of the Madison laboratory all doubts 
were removed long before Mr. Markwardt 
finished telling of just a few of the things 
that the laboratory has been doing in the 
way of research work looking to the ex- 
tended use and new products of the forests. 
Just a few of the highlights, some of which 
have been in commercial use for a long 
time, include chemical seasoning of wood, 








Three dolls, left to right, Dolly Redwood, Prin- 
cess Sequoia and Chief Big Tree, fashioned by 
a patented process from shredded redwood 
bark by the Redwood Doll Factory & Novelty 
Shop, Box 23, Fields Landing, Cal. The com- 
pany, headed by Mrs. Edith Groshong has sold 
nearly 400,000 redwood dolls and won prizes 
with the models they exhibited at the San 
Francisco Worlds Fair 





timber connectors, glued laminated con- 
struction, glued scarfed joints. 

He spoke of fire resistance and said that 
depended largely on the size of members. 
For instance large heavy timbers form slow 
burning mill construction which always 
brings favorable insurance rates and large 
laminated members are in this class. On the 
other hand he showed that even steel in fine 
threads will burn rapidly. 


Colorful Description of Laboratory 


Subsequent to Markwardt’s illuminating 
talk, Stewart Holbrook, lumberjack author 
and lecturer, producer of those best sellers, 
Holy Old Mackinaw and Ethan Allen, gave 
his own colorful description of the Madison 
laboratory which he visited recently in or- 
der to prepare an article on the laboratory 
for Reader’s Digest. His description is one 
that the layman could readily understand. 
In conclusion he pointed out that the United 
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States Forest Products Laboratory, with its 
thousands of projects always waiting to be 
tackled, receives an annual appropriation of 
$500,000 while the Federal Theatres spent 
$46,000,000 in four years for whistling acts. 

George L. Drake, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Forest Conservation lead the 
discussion on “How Will the Industry Take 
Care of Its Forests?” The serious way in 
which the industry is tackling this big job, 
the progress that is actually being made, the 
mistakes that are being acknowledged by 
prominent operators, are a revelation to lum- 
bermen themselves in many instances, and 
certainly would be to unknowing critics of 
the industry’s forest practices. Following 
Mr. Drake’s report, Ed Stamm, manager of 
the logging department of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., paper manufacturers and ex- 
tensive timber owners and loggers, told how 
his company had begun to think and plan 
about 50 years ago. He pointed out how 
that thinking and planning had included 
many mistakes. These people being inter- 
ested in pulp wood thought it would be a 
good idea to plant their cutover lands to 
cottonwood. This they did. That was many 
years ago, now the cottonwood is being cut 
into lumber and sold to the manufacturers 
of Circassian walnut furniture. The com- 
pany has continued to improve its forest 
conservation methods, it is still planning and 
still changing its plan as mistakes are picked 
up. 

Other speakers included Stewart Moir, 
forest engineer of Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore., Lyle Watts, regional 
forester, U. S. Forest Service, T. S. Good- 
year, state forester of Washington, and E. 
T. Clark, manager, Pacific Northwest Log- 
gers’ Association. 

The afternoon session was closed with 
the showing of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.’s_ beautiful technicolor sound picture, 
“Trees and Homes.” 


Lumbermen Entertained by Skit 


In the evening the lumbermen were guests 
of the association at a dinner in the Crystal 
ballroom where entertainment consisted of 
good music plus a skit put on by members 
of the association staff indicating how audi- 
tor Harris Smith as dictator of the budget 
keeps all departments in line. 

Here Chris Kreienbaum of the Reed 
Mill Co., Shelton, Wash., presided as toast- 
master and Arthur Langlie, newly elected 
governor of the state of Washington, and 
Reno Odlin, Tacoma banker were the two 
guest speakers. Before the addresses, how- 
ever, Colonel Greeley presented Governor 
Langlie with a beautifully colored photo- 
graph of a young forest growing on cut- 
over land of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. and showing Mt. Ranier in the back- 
ground. Col. Greeley stated that this forest 
had grown to such beautiful appearance due 
to the foresight of the late Major E. G. 
Griggs, formerly president St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., and was not a result of 
any government edict. 

A duplicate of this picture was also pre- 
sented to Everett Griggs II, now president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and 
in presenting this picture, Col. Greeley said 
to Mr. Griggs, “You are not yet governor 
of this state but you bear a great name. I 
hereby appoint you custodian of this fine, 
young forest.” 
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Amermecanfiimberman 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Distributors Review Busy Year 
at Annual Meeting 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 3.—H. M. Vivian 
of the North Branch Lumber Co. of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., was reelected chairman of the 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting held Jan. 21 at 
the rooms of the National Republican Club 
here. R. J. Evans of Boston, Mass., was 
chosen 1st vice chairman and A. N. Fred- 
rickson of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. of New- 





bers and guests attended an excellent lunch- 
eon at which toastmaster Vivian introduced 
a score or more of freight traffic officials 
and press representatives which he classed 
s “fine cooperators.” The guest speaker at 
this aftersoon function was Dudley Donald 
from the Maritime Commission, who dis- 
cussed in fine detail the probable effect of 
the European war upon intercoastal steam- 
ship services. 





Illinois Dealers Announce Program 
for Annual Convention 


The program for the 51st annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Lumber and Material 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 11-13, prom- 
ises to have many speakers of outstanding 
interest. Among the speeches scheduled for 
the meeting are: 

“Value of Exhibits,” J. T. Holmstrom, 
Skandia Coal & Lumber Co., Rockford, III. ; 
“10 Steps to 10% Net,’ Arthur A. Hood, 
Johns-Manville, New York City; “Pass the 
Salt Pork, Pappy,” Cullen Wright, Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr.; “Your Legislation,” Allan T. 
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Seattle, Wash.; “Why Am I Alive?,” Dr. 
Richard Campbell Raines, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; “The Teco Program,” L. P. Keith, 
Timber Engineering Co.; “Background for 
Farm Building Boom,” Don Ross, Success- 
ful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and “How’s 
Your Attitude?,” Dusty Miller, Wilmington, 
Ohio. 





New England Lumbermen Discuss 
Current Conditions 


MANCcHEsTER, N. H., Feb. 3—More than 
one hundred members and guests of the New 
England Lumbermen’s Association attended 
the annual meeting held yesterday at the 
Hotel Carpenter with President W. D. 
Veazey of Laconia in the chair. At the busi- 
ness session in the morning a combined state- 
ment of stocks on hand at 36 reporting mills 
showed a total of 113,578,000 feet in pile at 
the mill yards of oliieth 73,889,000 feet is 
sold, and 39,689,000 feet unsold. The report 
showed there were 62 mills operating which 
compares with 67 active mills one year ago 
and only 49 when the last report was made 
six months ago. 

The chief speaker at this session was 
R. E. Broderick of New York, secretary, 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, who had just returned from confer- 
ences in Washington on the subject of lum- 
ber price control, at which M. L. Fleishel, 
chairman of the Lumber and Timber Prod- 
ucts Defense Committee, represented the 





Gordon, Illinois Mfrs. Assn., Springfield, lumber industry, and Leon Henderson, who 
Ill.; “Lumber in National Defense,” J. R. demanded price stabilization in carrying for- 
Blunt, West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., ward the Defense Program. The latter was 
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Pine Plume Lumber Company 


201-206 May Bidg., Montgomery, Ala. 


, PINE cvprsss HARDWOODS 


AIR - DRIED or KILN - DRIED 
SPECIALIZING IN KILN-DRIED POPLAR 
Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 








H. L. MARTIN, 
New York City; 
Secretary-manager 


H. M. VIVIAN, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Chairman 
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ark, N. J., 2nd vice chairman. D. R. Mere- 
dith, of New York City, continues as treas- 
urer and Harry L. Martin, also of New 
York City, as secretary-manager. 

The annual address by Mr. Vivian, and 
the review of the year by Secretary-man- 
ger Martin combined to paint a word pic- 
ture of a very unusual, and with many, a 
difficult year for the distributors of West 
Coast woods, for, to use the words of Mr. 
Martin in the early stages of his report, 
“almost from the start things began popping, 
and kept right on during the entire year.” 
There had been numerous official confer- 
ences with the Maritime Commission in 
efforts to secure for the intercoastal run a 
fleet of vessels lying in the laid-up fleet. 

Continuing the report: “Late in the sum- 
mer space began to get tight and for the 
last six months orders have exceeded ship- 
ments, unshipped orders at the West Coast 
mills rising from approximately 90 million 
feet on June 30 to 227 million feet on Dec. 
31. We have been successful in strengthen- 
ing our relations with governmental agencies. 

“Commenting upon the outlook for 1941 
he said “Frankly I am no prophet, but with 
shipping conditions and charter rates as they 
are, and the last of the laid-up fleet practi- 
cally disposed of, I cannot see where addi- 
tional ships for this intercoastal service will 
come from, and I think we will be fortunate 
if all of the present ships continue to oper- 
ate on this run.” 

Following the business program 65 mem- 





Plants at Goodwater, Ala. 
Notasulga, Ala. 
Ozark, Ala. 





Complete Planing Mill facili- 
ties. Modern Fan-type Cross- 


Serving the lumber trade since 1899. Circulating Dry Kilns. 
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R-B ROLL-OFF BED rournsure Tyee 


FOR ALL MAKES and SIZES OF TRUCKS, TRAILERS, LOADING WAGONS 


: FOR MORE THAN 20 YEARS R-B rollers have been shipped to thousands of 
THOUSANDS of satisfied lumbermen throughout the U.S. A. and to foreign countries under agreement 
users are keeping their  o refund the purchase price if unsatisfactory in any way. 
trucks ON THE GO. 


NOT ONE HAS EVER BEEN RETURNED 


Our 20-year experi- 
ence is available to 
you. Write NOW for 
catalog and prices— 
or better. give us 
the make and model 
of your truck. We'll 
be glad to suggest 
the proper roller 
equipment for it. 








‘ THE R-B COMPANY ‘excic'cc° Kansas City, Mo. 
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CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER CO. 


* MEMPHIS, TENN. * 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING and 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FROM FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
Wire for quotations 


Yard Stock Speciatiat 
SOUTHERN 


I NTE @xs 
and 








OR 
STRAIGHT 


HARDWOODS “ss 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 











TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 








Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 
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clearly in favor of price fixing by the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Broderick also learned that 
hearings would soon be held on the proposed 
establishment of a minimum wage for work- 
ers in the lumber industry, as provided for 
in the Walsh-Healey act rather than under 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

It was voted that a mid-summer meeting 
of the association be held at New Hamp- 
shire University, joining in a general observ- 
ance by other organizations of National Con- 
servation Day. 

Special guests from the industry who 
spoke briefly were Joseph Cutting of New 
London, and Martin A. Brown of Lincoln, 
N. H., and Boston. 

Owen Johnson of Manchester, chairman 
of the committee on nominations, proposed 
that Mr. Veazey be drafted for a second 
term as president despite his wish to retire. 
This was carried by a unanimous vote. 
Valentine D. Mathes of Dover was elected 
vice president. 

Luncheon at noon was followed by an en- 
tertainment which included a moving picture 
showing western logging, sawmill operation 
and forestry management presented by C. L. 
Graham,supervisor of U. S. forests in New 
Hampshire, who is stationed at Laconia. 





Democracy and Religion 


Among the many interesting speak- 
ers scheduled to appear before the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Lum.- 
ber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
Feb. 11-13, will be Dr. Richard Camp- 
bell Raines, who will speak on Wed., 
Feb. 12. It was Dr. Raines’ inspiring 
talk, at the Minneapolis meeting, that 
resulted in the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association’s adopting the reso- 
lution which was reproduced on page 
27 of the Jan. 25 issue of the AMer- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN, Dr. Raines will 
address the Illinois group on _ the 
same subject, “Why Am I Alive?” 



















SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
TIMBERS C i FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 


Reliable Shippers 28 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 











LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS -—- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS — CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen 


Stress Cooperation 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Feb. 4.—Expressing 
continued cooperation in Defense develop- 
ments and denying that the lumber business 
has been charging high prices for Defense 
materials, the 42d annual convention of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
met Jan. 24 in the Hotel Severin in Indian- 
apolis. Officers were elected at the after- 
noon meeting as follows: Louis J. Eckstein, 
Jasper, president; Charles H. Fawcett, New 
Albany, first vice president, and Parvel 
Moore, Carthage, second vice president. 

J. B. Welch of the Standard Dry Kiln 
Co. of Indianapolis, gave a talk on electric 
dry kiln methods and costs. He said that 
under present conditions and equipment it 
cost about one kilowatt to evaporate one 
pound of water from thick stock. 

R. P. A. Johnson of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., showed slides 
and gave a lecture on the work being done 
in the laboratory. He showed the relative 
markets in the last several years for hard- 
wood lumber and pointed to the fact that 
furniture, flooring, baskets and boxes were 
the big market. The solution for the 
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hardwood trade, he said, is to develop the 
other markets, which at the present time are 
relatively small when compared to the big 
three. 

John W. McClure, Chicago, secretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
praised the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and urged lumbermen to con- 
tact their congressional representatives to 
have the budget for experimental work 
raised. 





Boy Builders to Be One Feature 
of Wisconsin Meeting 
MitwavkeE, Wis., Feb. 5.—As the result 
of the front page feature run in the Amer- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN last summer, the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association will 
be able to present an unusual feature at its 
annual convention at the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium here, Feb. 18-20. Three young boys 
from Wonewoc, Wis., chaperoned by their 
fathers, winners in the Bluebird House con- 
test staged by V. F. Mueller, of the Wone- 
woc Lumber Co., will have a workshop in 
the Auditorium and make bird houses. The 
boys will bring their tools, the association 
will furnish the lumber, cut to size, the nails, 
hardware, paint, etc., as well as transpor- 

tation and hotel expenses. 

Secretary Don Montgomery announced 
this week that the program for the conven- 
tion has been completed and the stage set 
to make the stay of members, exhibitors 
and guests in Milwaukee a pleasant and 
profitable one. Both in the number of ex- 
hibits and in attendance the convention 
promises to surpass all previous ones. The 
optimism and good feeling of those plan- 
ning to attend speaks well for the exhib- 
itors, Don said, and the program has been 
arranged to create and preserve the cordial 
spirit and interest of all. 





Question and Answer Forum at 
Wooden Box Assembly 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 3.—A ques- 
tion and answer forum for Pacific division 
shook salesmen and election of officers for 
1941, featured the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Division, National Wooden Box As- 
sociation, held at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco, Jan. 30-31. 

A large delegation of salesmen represent- 
ing all sections of the box industry in the 
Pacific division attended the second-day ses- 
sion of the convention at the invitation of 
the directors of the association, who had 
expressed the feeling that close cooperation 
should be fostered between the manufac- 
turers, the salesmen and the staff of the 
Wooden Box Institute. 

Albert L. Pearlman, Associated Box and 
Lumber Company, San Francisco, Calif., was 
elected president of the Pacific Division for 
the ensuing year. Other officers elected were 
Percy V. Burke, Sacramento Lumber & Box 
Co., Sacramento, Calif., vice president: 
Morris Milbank, Rogue River Box Co., 
Grants Pass, Ore., treasurer, and Jack H. 
Dobbin, San Francisco, secretary-manager. 

In his report as president during the past 
year, Irving E. Kesterson pointed out that 
the successful results of the Pacific Division 
of the National Wooden Box Association 
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have come largely from the fact that the 
members take a sufficient interest in their 
own problems to be willing to contact each 
other frequently through the channels of 
director meetings, committee meetings and 
at convention times, endeavoring to coord- 
inate their interests with that of others to 
mutual benefit. 

During 1940, the association membership 
increased in number from 37 to 43, despite 
the fact that two member plants discon- 
tinued operations in the peried. 

Secretary-manager Jack H. Dobbin briefly 
outlined the successful course of association 
work during the past year and especially 
emphasized the point that the staff of the 
association and the Wooden Box Institute 
were ready to face the probable pressing 
problems of the new year and were in strong 
position to give full cooperation to all out- 
side agencies, government or private, 





Coming Conventions 


Feb. 10-12—West Virginia Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
West Virginian Hotel, Bluefield, West 
Va. Annual. 

Feb. 12-14—Lumber and Supply Dealers’ 
Council, Convention and Building Mate- 
rial Exhibit, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

Feb. 13—Lumber and Timber Association 
ot Ontario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 14—Panhandle Lumber Dealers’ 
sociation, Herring Hotel, 
Texas. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 19-21— Virginia Building Material 
Association, Hotel John Marshall, Rich- 
mond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 21—Tennessee Lumber Millwork and 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 25—Northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indiana Club, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual. 

Feb. 26-28—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association, Omaha Municipal Audi- 
torium, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 28—Western Pine Association, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual. 

Maroh 6-7—Southwestern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Chieftain Ho- 
tel, Council Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. 

March 11-12—North Dakota Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, City Auditorium, 
Fargo, N. Dak. Annual. 

March 138-14—Southern Pine Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual. 

March 12-14—Louisiana Building Mate- 
rial Dealers’ Association, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Mar. 14—Meeting of all Southern Pine 
Manufacturers, called by Southern Pine 
Emergency Defense Committee, New 
Orleans, La. 

March 20-21—Mississippi Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Robert E. Lee Ho- 
tel, Jackson, Miss. Annual. 

March 26-27—Southern Hardwood Produc- 
ers (Inc.), Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. Annual. 


AS- 
Amarillo, 


April 7-9—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Hotel Galvez and Buccaneer, 
Galveston, Tex. Annual. 


April 15-17—American Forestry Associa- 


tion, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Annual. 
June 3-4—National - American Wholesale 


Lumber Association, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. Annual. 


Roofer Manufacturers’ Association 
Has Annual Meeting 


Co_umsBus, Ga., Feb. 4—At the annual 
meeting and ladies night banquet session of 
the Roofer Manufacturers’ Association held 
here at the Ralston Hotel, Jan. 21, J. M. 
McElrath, of Macon, was named to succeed 
A. B. Carroll, of Hurtsboro, Ala., as presi- 
dent for the year, and Raymond Sullivan of 
Preston, Ga., was elected vice president. W. 
R. Melton, of Cuthbert, Ga., is secretary. 

The banquet session Tuesday night was 
featured by an address by Columbus Rob- 
erts, of Columbus, retiring commissioner of 
agriculture of Georgia, and candidate last 
fall for governor. He spoke before the 
group as representative of the state board of 


appeals of the Georgia Selective Service 
set-up. 

Reports showed a good business year had 
been experienced, and is now continuing 
with bright prospects for the next six 
months at least. The session was well at- 
tended by members and wholesalers of this 
section and the banquet was attended by 
ladies of the members of both. 





Correction 

In the report on the annual meeting of the 
Carolina Lumber and Building Supply Assn., 
which appeared on page 44 of the Jan. 25 
issue, it was erroneously stated that Edmund 
H. Harding of Washington, D. C., was a 
guest speaker at the banquet. Mr. Hard- 
ing’s residence is Washington, N. C., and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is happy to 
make this correction. 
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Lumber Mutuals take justifiable pride in the progress 


made to lower insurance rates paid by the lumber industry during 


the past forty years. 


The constant effort to improve risks by better 


construction and more effective fire prevention methods has resulted 


in few losses. 


The experience of these companies in pioneering the 


way to lower insurance costs has had a telling effect upon the rates 


charged by all insurance carriers. 


It is the work of the Lumber 


: , Mutuals that today accounts for the low rates paid by lumbermen 


everywhere. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS 


INDIANA LUMBERMENS 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana! 
LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE 
insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 








Mutual Insurance Company, Van Wert, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


LUM BER MUTUALS 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
Insurance Company, Mansfield, Ohio 





Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
Fire Association, Seattle, Wash. 
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COMPRESSED 


LEAD 
ROOFING NAILS 





HOW THEY DRIVE — WHAT THEY —. 


Without impairing their lead caps 
in any way, these nails drive di- 
rectly through unpunched lapped 
steel roofing sheets, seal the nail 
holes with lead and make a sheet 
metal roof water-tight, protect it 
from rust and add years to its 
normal life. 


Samples on request. Ask your 
jobber for prices. 








ACTUAL SIZE 
Standard 1%” 

h Lead Head Nails 
fl, 88 to the pound 





Dickson Weatherproof Nail Co. 
America’s Largest Producer 


of Lead Head Roofing Nails 


Evanston, Ill. Birmingham, Ala. 
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MAaA™N VFA TVR ERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


FLOORING 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


JIWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
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BROWN DIMENSION CO. @ 


___ MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN _ 














WHITE PINE panterc 


Ponderosa— 
i + 
Al so California White 


and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar 


Cedar and 
William Schuette Company 


West Coast Products 
New York 


Ofice—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Charles Lampland, Lampland Lumber Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., was named _ three-year 
director of the St. Paul’s Builders’ Exchange 
at the organization’s annual meeting recently. 


George F. Eller, president of the John 
Eller Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been appointed an honorary colonel on the 
staff of Gov. Julius Heil of Wisconsin. 


George H. Pearce, of the William Hen- 
rich’s Sons’ Co., lumber dealers, was elected 
a director of the Greater Buffalo Advertis- 
ing Club at the meeting of directors on 
Jan. 28. 


Lt. Commander Roger W. Cutler for 
many years associated with the lumber in- 
dustry at Boston, has been transferred to 
the command of the naval airport at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., having been transferred from 
the airport at Pensacola to which he had 
been attached since October. 


Members of Tacoma, Wash., district 
council, Lumber and Sawmill Workers, have 
presented two iron lungs to the Pierce 
County Hospital at Tacoma for use in the 
fight on infantile paralysis. The lungs cost 
approximately $2,000 each, and were 
financed by contributions from the council's 
members. 


Thirty-three employees of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., who have completed periods 
of service of ten years or more during the 
last three months were honored at a dinner 
at the Hotel Monticello at Longview, Wash., 
recently. Employees attending the affair in- 
cluded those of both the Longview and 
Ryderwood divisions. 


L. T. Murray, president of the West 
Fork Logging Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Industrial Conference Board 
of Tacoma, Inc., employers’ association, for 
1941. Corydon Wagner, vice president of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and re- 
tiring vice president of the board, was 
elected to the board of trustees. Also elected 
to the board of trustees were Ernest Dolge, 
Ernest Dolge, Inc., and Frost Snyder, presi- 
dent of the Clear Fir Lumber Co. 


John A. Humbird, president Seaboard 
Lumber Sales Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., 
with C. H. Grinnell, general manager, and 
James P. O’Hagan, department manager, 
have left for Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, to 
explore the possibilities of increasing lumber 
sales to the British West Indies generally. 
The party will travel by air both ways, via 
Los Angeles and Miami, Fla. Claude Effin- 
ger, representative of Seaboard in Britain, 
with headquarters at Bristol, who has been 
on furlough at Vancouver since mid-No- 
vember, expects to leave shortly to resume 
his work there. 

The Baltimore division of Radford & 
Sanders, Inc., which corporation operates a 
large sash, door and millwork plant at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., will observe its twentieth an- 
niversary in the near future. The jubilee 
will include an oyster roast at the branch 
office, with a dinner and dance at the South- 


ern Hotel in the evening. All of the sev- 
enty-five employees and their families are 
invited. Frank W. Radford, president of 
the company, is due to come here from 
Oshkosh to give a talk, extending a welcome 
and touching upon the importance of the 
division and the success it has achieved. 


Retail Yard Changes 


WHEELER, TeEx.—Marlow Dill, formerly 
of Memphis, Tex., is the new manager of 
the J. C. Wooldridge Co. here. Mr. Dill 


has been with the company for about four 
years. 


MULTNOMAH, OreE.—Copeland Lumber Co. 
has appointed A. N. Bjerke as manager of 
the yard at Multnomah. G. C. Brock, for- 
mer manager, resigned to devote his full 
time to caring for his farm. 

MeEADow Grove, Nesr.—New manager of 
the Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha at 
Meadow Grove is C. E. McGrane. 

MENoMoNIE, Wis.—Jack Kueber, who 
has been with the Q & N Lumber Co. since 
last September, has been made manager of 
the yard at Menomonie. 

WELLINGTON, TEX.—Elmer Hiett has been 
appointed manager of the C. D. Shamburger 
Lumber Co., Inc., here. Mr. Hiett has been 
with the company here for about four years. 








Yards Cooperate to Give Banquet 


for Local Tradesmen 

GREENVILLE, Micu., Feb. 3—For a num- 
ber of years it had been a practice of the 
Greenville Lumber Co., Greenville, Mich., to 
give their carpenters and masons some form 
of novelty to encourage cooperation, but the 
response had always been rather discour- 
aging. So this year R. L. Beachler, of the 
Greenville Lumber Co., in cooperation with 
the Eureka Lumber Co. of the same place, 
gave a dinner for 75 tradespeople in the 
city. There was an excellent speaker, com- 
munity singing and a good dinner. The en- 
thusiasm shown was so great that it has 
been decided to make this an annual event. 





Tractor Company Announces 


Promotions 
Prorta, Itu., Feb. 4—The appointment of 
L. C. Allenbrand as manager of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. sales development divi- 
sion has recently been announced by that 
company. He succeeds G. E. Spain, who 
has been promoted to general sales manager. 
Mr. Allenbrand was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, employed by the John 
Deere Plow Co., Kansas City, Mo., and was 
later connected with the sales training divi- 
sion of the Caterpiller company. It was 
while he was thus employed that he orig- 
inated the company’s annual program of 
diesel shows and the “Caterpiller distribu- 
tors’ sales meetings” plan. As a result of 
his traveling for the company he is well 

known throughout the trade. 
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Steel Company Makes 
Personnel Changes 


Mitwaukeg, Wis., Jan. 31.—The appoint- 
ment of C. G. Wollaeger as assistant general 
sales manager of the Milcor Steel Co., here, 
manufacturers of sheet metal and fireproof 
building materials 
has recently been an- 
nounced by Earl A. 
Tanner, president of 
the Milcor company. 

Mr. Wollaeger has 
been with the com- 
pany for 14 years, 





Cc. G. WOLLAEGER 
Asst. Sales 
Manager, 

Milcor Steel Co. 





since his graduation 
from the University 
of Wisconsin. Since 
1934 he has been as-. 
sistant manager of 
the fireproof and 
specialties division, 
devoting himself 
largely to the de- 
velopment of the metal trim line. 

W. G. Baum, fireproof sales head in the 
Chicago area, has taken over Mr. Wol- 
laeger’s former position, and Paul Dunn, 
Milcor salesman at Springfield, Ill., goes to 
Chicago to handle duties left by Mr. Baum. 








Log Bridge Is Long, High 

Loncview, Wasu., Feb. 4—The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company has completed a 
timber bridge, 1,130 feet long, 235 feet 
above Baird creek, near here, that is one of 
the first units of the company’s new logging 
railway, now under construction, that 
eventually will tap the company’s vast tim- 
ber resources in the Kalama River basin. 
W. D. Smith, of the U. S. Forest Service, 
who won recognition from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for an 
outstanding wooden bridge design, evolved 
the plan. Timbers were cut in the Weyer- 
haeuser mill here, and treated with a mix- 
ture of petroleum and creosote. More than 
400,000 feet went into the span, together 
with upwards of 200,000 board feet of piling 
and other untreated wooden members. 





B & L Lendings for New 
Homes Gain 32 Percent 
in ‘40 

Paul Endicott, Pomona, Calif., president 
United States Savings and Loan League, 
Chicago, said that 1940 total building and 
loan lendings topped those of the previous 
year, itself a nine-year record-breaker, by 
21.6 percent, or $213,000,000. Most spec- 
tacular increase was in lending to build 
new homes, where 1940’s volume was $398,- 
632,000 or 32 percent more than 1939’s. This 
meant that a third of the entire contribution 
to home financing in 1940 was for new 
homes—one-family homes in the great ma- 
jority of cases. Loans for buying existing 
homes continued, however, as they have for 
several years, to be the largest reason for 
the 1940 record in lending volume, demand- 
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ing 35.5 percent of the total disbursements 
in 1940, compared with 34.5 percent the year 
before. “Refinancing loans had dropped an- 
other two points in their relative impor- 
tance to the total loan volume, using only 
16.5 percent of the 1940 disbursement as 
compared with 18.5 percent in 1939 and 23.6 
percent as late as four years ago,” said Mr. 
Endicott. 





Buys for State Forest 
Mapison, Wis., Feb. 3.—Gov. Julius P. 
Heil has approved State purchase of 19,060 
acres of land between the north and south 
forks of the Flambeau River for $50,000, 
for establishment of a State forest. Pur- 
chase price was $1 per acre plus a “reason- 
able market value” for the timber. A 500- 
foot strip of virgin timber is to be left 
standing on both sides of the river forks, 
and that all cedar swamps are to be un- 
molested to provide for deer yards. Sellers 
will be permitted to cut timber for three 

years on areas remote from the river. 





New President and General 
Manager for Warehouse 
Company 


San Francisco, Car., Feb. 3.—Hoyt O. 
Perry, for the past four years executive vice 
president of the Lawrence Warehouse Co. 
here, has recently been named president of 
that concern. Mr. 
Perry succeeds to 
the position vacated 
by the death last De- 
cember 14 of A. T. 
Gibson, who had 
been president since 
1920. One other 
change in the execu- 





HOYT O. PERRY, 
President, 
Lawrence Ware- 
house Co. 





tive personnel ele- 
vated Louis A. 
Benoist from presi- 
dential assistant to 
executive vice presi- 
dent. 

The new president 
announced that the 
business policies inaugurated by the late 
Mr. Gibson would be continued. 

Mr. Perry has resided in Southport, 
Conn., with business headquarters at the 
company’s New York office. In his new 
position his time will be divided between 
the San Francisco and New York offices. 





Approves Two Projects 

Los ANGELES, CALIr., Feb. 1—The Los 
Angeles City Council has voted approval of 
two ordinances for new housing projects 
which will accommodate 649 families at a 
cost of $3,000,000 in widely separated sec- 
tions of the city. One is the William Meade, 
Ann and North Main streets, which will 
provide for 449 families at a cost of $2,100,- 
000. More than 100 sub-standard houses on 
the 15-acre site will be demolished. The 
Watts project will be built on undeveloped 
land. 
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The All-Purpose Lumber 
of Beauty, Strength 
and Durability 


C-E-R-T-I-F-I-E-D 


Douglas FIR 


Today’s building standards are higher than 
ever before. Specifications call for top- 
quality construction. Dealers have found 
that it is more than ever important, advan- 
tageous and profitable to handle Booth-Kelly 
Certified Douglas Fir. For years and years 
this lumber has been satisfying dealers, 
builders and manufacturers who demand 
stock that is better than ordinary. 


The Douglas Fir log yields lumber of vary- 
ing properties. The center is hard and 
tough, suitable for structural timbers. Far- 
ther from the center the wood is fine- 
grained and soft, suitable for finest grades 
of sash, doors, finish, interior trim and other 
exacting uses. 


When you handle Booth-Kelly Certified 
Lumber you KNOW just what you're get- 
ting. Each piece bears the mark of “20,” 
Booth-Kelly’s pledge of superior quality 
and careful manufacture; also it bears the 
Association marks, guarantees of proper 
grading. 


Call on Booth-Kelly for Douglas Fir Dimen- 
sion, Finish, Flooring, Mouldings, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Stepping, Casing, Base. Write 
us about your needs. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 


and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 





“LUMBER C 
SUGENE ORE: 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Private Industry May Be Given 
Larger Part in Defense Housing 


Streamline Coast Procure- 
ment by Mass Bidding 


San Francisco, CAvir., Feb. 1—At a 
mass bidding bee held in the U. S. Customs 
House here recently, Pacific Coast lumber- 
men got their first taste of the Army’s new 
streamlined procurement procedure for its 
current housing projects. 

In a two-day conference, representatives 
of 86 Pacific Coast lumber firms, contrac- 
tors, construction engineers, members of the 
U. S. Army Engineers Corps and War De- 
partment representatives completed all de- 
tails for the immediate delivery of 14,691,946 
feet of lumber costing approximately $513,- 
000 for use in the construction of housing 
facilities at five U. S. Army posts in Wash- 
ington, California, Oregon and New Mexico. 

The mass bidding started when the War 
Department purchasing conference opened 
under the supervision of James F. Mahoney, 
representing the Construction Quartermas- 
ter’s Office, Washington, D. C., assisted by 
staff members from the office of U. S. Dis- 
trict Engineer Lieut.-Col. K. M. Moore, 
who were incidentally learning how to ad- 
minister the new purchasing plan. 

Explaining the system, Col. Moore said: 
“Speed is assured through the supervision 


order was drawn up and signed by the con- 
tractor for the project, who handed it to the 
bidder as an order for immediate delivery. 
In most cases the lumber had to be shipped 
within 24 hours to meet delivery dates. 

Army housing projects and lumber re- 
quirements covered at the purchasing con- 
ference were as follows: Camp Roberts, 
Nacimiento, Calif., 8,737,971 feet; Camp San 
Luis Obispo, San Luis Obispo, Calif., 872,- 
538 feet; Vancouver Hospital Barracks, 
Vancouver, Wash., 261,091 feet; Marshfield 
Airport, Marshfield, Ore., 1,426,180 feet, and 
Albuquerque Airport, Albuquerque, N. M., 
3,394,176 feet. 





Urges Larger Funds for "Lab" 
to Aid Defense 


WasHIncton, D.C., Feb. 3.—Condemn- 
ing the “niggardly policy” of the Govern- 
ment toward the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, of Madison “at a time when the 
laboratory is increasingly called upon by 
Defense Agencies for assistance and tech- 
nical services in the development and use 
of forest products, particularly in aircraft,” 
Representative Harry Sauthoff (P., Madi- 


search in Defense. The laboratory pro- 
gram is already being rapidly shifted tu 
meet the increasing demands for infor- 
mation and data required by various 
Federal and commercial agencies engaged 
in production of war materials. 





SP Defense Committee Calls 
Mass Meeting; Will Prepare 
Cost Study 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—The full 
possibilities of co-operation by industry in 
the National Defense Program were consid- 
ered by the Southern Pine Emergency De- 
fense Committee at a meeting held here on 
Jan. 23 and 24. This field can briefly be 
subdivided into—(1) an adequate supply of 
southern pine lumber for the Government— 
(2) its quick delivery when needed and (3) 
at reasonable prices. The SPEDC has con- 
cerned itself only with the first two phases 
of this cooperation with the Government. A 
comprehensive outline of the forms which 
this cooperation took is contained in a state- 
ment which was presented by W. D. Parlour, 
assistant secretary of the committee. 

The Committee attended in a body the 
conference called by the Lumber and Timber 
Products Defense Committee at which Leon 





Just three months after the first workmen had walked on to the barren 2,000 acres that is the site of Camp Clayton, Fort Ord, 
Calif., there were 1,050 buildings completed or very nearly ready of a group of 1,340 that will provide quarters for 23,000 


officers and men. 


by the Government of the purchase of ma- 
terials by contractors who have bid and 
been awarded contracts to complete projects 
by specified dates.” 

Each lumber company representative reg- 
istered and received a number, detailed lists 
of lumber requirements for each of the 
projects, and bid forms. The bids were 
taken by item for each dimension group for 
each of the projects. 

Specifications for the material, with the 
amount to be purchased for each project, 
were read to the bidders. Those wanting 
to bid, filled in their figure on forms pro- 
vided. These were collected, tallied, and award 
made on the spot to lowest bidder. 

As the award was announced, a purchase 


son) has urged that proposed appropria- 
tions for the laboratory be increased by at 
least $300,000. In a statement to the House 
appropriations committee, the congressman 
declared : 

It is the only Federal institution of its 
kind in the United States, working to de- 
velop new uses and new products and 
by-products from our forests. We have 
been putting millions of dollars annually 
into developing the growth of our forests. 
Our best forest lands are in the hands 
of 3,000,000 small owners. The greatest 
encouragement we could give them would 
be to insure values and markets for the 
crop. Present appropriations permit the 
use of less than one-half of the capacity 
of the Federal Government’s investment 
in this laboratory. We do not have to 
guess at the value of forest products re- 


Photograph shows only a part of the camp 


Henderson, Commissioner of Price Stabili- 
zation, discussed the Government’s attitude 
toward prices paid for Defense materials. 
The SPEDC felt that the industry should 
have more accurate cost data that it could 
furnish to the Government. It, therefore, 
authorized the appointment of a committee 
of accountants from lumber companies, 
which are representative of the entire pro- 
duction of southern pine, with instructions to 
study the problem thoroughly, initiate what- 
ever plans are necessary to secure adequate 
information from lumber manufacturers, and 
also to employ such cost accountants and 
other disinterested assistance as would be 
necessary to gather the material and pre- 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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A Sales Opportunity 
Lhat Fays You Well 




















VISIBLE MARK OF 
GOOD CONSTRUCTION 


“Sure,” you'll say, “a well-constructed house 
will include brass pipe, insulation, approved 
wiring.” Unfortunately, the prospective buyer 
sees none cf these things. They are all hidden. 








As one builder expressed it, “Three butts on 
every door is a visible mark of good construction.” 














That is your opportunity. Are you talking 
“Three Butts To A Door”? Are you capitalizing 
on this sales building idea? 


“Three Butts To A Door” means that doors 





will hang straight and true, without warping. 
Latch and lock will click to a perfect fit. And, 
for you, it means 2 50% increase in butt sales. 


Talk it up to your builder-customers. They = “T A NJ | = Y 
will see the merit of this “good construction” 
TRADE MARK 


feature as a selling point for their houses. The 


Stanley Works, New Britain, Connecticut. REMEMBER ...THREE BUTTS TO A DOOR 
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(Continued from page 76) 
sent it to the Government for its informa- 
tion. A committee of accountants, as di- 
rected, has been appointed and will meet in 
New Orleans on Tuesday, Feb. 4, to ex- 
pedite this study. 

The SPEDC at its meeting in Washing- 
ton also gave considerable thought to other 
phases of Defense activities, which were 
not in the past months as pressing as can- 
tonment construction, but which are now 
rapidly assuming great importance in De- 
fense. Chief among these projects are De- 
fense housing and the construction of plants 
necessary to a steady and sufficient supply 
of war materials. W. H. O’Brien presented 
a report concerning these activities. The 
Committee authorized members of its staff 
to continue an active campaign of coopera- 
tion necessary to secure an adequate and 
quick supply for these projects. 

It was thought desirable to hold another 
mass meeting of all southern pine manufac- 
turers in New Orleans on March 14—invi- 
tations to which will be sent to every known 
person in the industry. It is also the thought 
of the committee that, if matters with re- 
spect to Defense should develop more rap- 
idly than expected, or to a critical extent, 
the chairman of the committee be authorized 
to call this mass meeting earlier. 





Urges No-Down-Payment Pri- 
vate Building of Defense 
Workers’ Own Homes 


Wasuincton, D.C., Feb. 3—Seeking an 
additional $100,000,000 for Defense housing, 
Housing Coordinator Charles F. Palmer 
has prepared a bill for consideration by Con- 
gress which will in effect waive the FHA 
down payment requirements in emergency 
areas. The bill would permit a new devel- 
opment in public housing, with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. advancing $10,000,- 
000 to be used as a revolving fund to 
guarantee mortgages on certain types of 
Defense construction. 

Whereas the regulations of the FHA or- 
dinarily require a 10 percent down pay- 
ment, with the Government insuring the 
rest of the mortgage, under the legislation 
which is being sought, the down payment 
will be deferred and spread over a period 
at discretion of the Housing Coordinator. 
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This arrangement differs from the or- 
dinary Defense housing construction, in that 
Defense workers will own the houses, rather 
than rent them, as in the case of the units 
being constructed under the Lanham Act. 
3uilding contractors in Defense areas will 
be able to offer homes to workers in De- 
fense industries without requiring a down 
payment, and, as the average housing unit 
expenditure is in the neighborhood of $3,500, 
it is estimated that approximately 30,000 
houses will be built under the new FHA 
mortgage classification, if Congress approves 
the measure. The measure will permit pri- 
vate builders to participate in the Defense 
housing program, and will encourage pri- 
vate capital to finance such construction. 
Discretion as to how the 10 percent down 
payment financed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. will be repaid, and which areas 
will receive such 100 percent guaranteed 
houses, is left to the Housing Coordinator. 

It is believed that little opposition will 
appear in Congress to the measure, as it 
gives banks, builders and Defense workers 
a further share in Defense spending, and 
at the same time takes the place of outright 
Government spending for Defense housing. 

The measure will further expand the 
funds allocated to Defense housing pur- 
poses to approximately $400,000,000. A fur- 
ther request for Congressional appropriation 
will probably be made within a month or 
two, at which time it is exected that the 
Housing Coordinator will request in the 
neighborhood of $150,000,000 for additional 
public housing. At present the housing 
program is operating on $290,000,000 made 
available under the Lanham and other Acts. 
The bill currently being advocated will add 
$100,000,000, and additional sums which will 
be sought will bring the total to well over 
a half billion dollars. 

3ased on an estimated average of $3,500 
per unit, these funds will be sufficient to 
provide more than 160,000 housing units. To 
date more than 54,000 housing units have 
been allocated, and contracts for construc- 
tion have been awarded for 34,566 units. 


Contract for the construction of 550 
units at Ft. Bragg, N. C., was awarded 
to George W. Keane, of Durham, N. C. 

The War Department awarded a con- 
tract to the W. Horace Williams Co., New 
Orleans, La., for a cantonment near Lees- 
ville, La., to be known as Camp Polk. 
The cost was estimated at $7,294,227. Con- 
struction of an airport at Manchester, 
N. H., was authorized at a cost of $993,- 
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009; contract was awarded Caye Construc- 
tion Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y., and 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

The H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the Oman Construction Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., were awarded a con- 
tract for an ammunition loading plant at 
Milan, Tenn.; cost, $8,514,370. 


Contracts are being negotiated for addi- 
tional 1,965 dwelling units authorized un- 
der the Lanham Act. The United States 
Housing Authority has been assigned to the 
construction of 200 units at Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; 500 units at Erie, Pa., and 200 units 
at Orange, Tex. The Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration has been assigned to the con- 
struction of 100 units at Hinesville, Ga.; 
100 units at Rantoul, Ill.; 565 units at 
Portsmouth, Va., and 100 units at Julien’s 
Creek, Va. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has been assigned to the construc- 
tion of 200 units at Radford, Va. The vari- 
ous agencies assigned to superintend the 
construction, will negotiate the contracts. 


Recommends Additional Housing 


Coordinator Palmer submitted recom- 
mendations to President Roosevelt for the 
construction of additional Defense units in 
the following cities: 

Birmingham, Ala., 300 units; Gadsden, 
Ala., 150; Mobile, Ala., 500; Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., locality (including Florence, Shef- 
field, Tuscumbia), 250; Bridgeport, Conn., 
600; New Britain, Conn., 300; Waterbury, 
Conn., 300; District of Columbia, 1,000; 
Alton, Ill. (including East Alton, IIl1.); 
150; Charlestown, Ind. (including Louis- 
ville, Ky.), 400; South Bend, Ind., 500; 
Wichita, Kan., 400; Baltimore, Md., 2,000; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 1,000; Elmira, N. Y., 200; 
Kearny, N. J. (including Harrison, N. J.), 
1,000; Paterson, N. J. (including Passaic, 
N. J.), 500; Pedricktown, N. J., 100; Akron, 
Ohio, 300; Canton, Ohio, 300; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 350; Ravenna, Ohio (including War- 
ren, Ohio), 200; Allentown, Pa. (including 
Bethlehem, Pa.), 500; Beaver County, Pa., 
500; Ellwood City, Pa., 100; Philadelphia, 
Pa., 500; Titusville, Pa., 200; Williamsport, 
Pa., 250; Nashville, Tenn., 300; Dallas, 
Tex. (including Grand Prairie), 300; 
Dumas, Tex., 50; Ogden, Utah, 150; Mani- 
towoec, Wis., 400; Kodiak, Alaska, 25; 
Rantoul, Ill., 100; Ponce, P. R., 200. 





Canadians Hear Britain May 


Resume Russian Purchases 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 1.—Although the 
United Kingdom has cut in half its lumber 
requirements from British Columbia, and is 
placing orders in eastern Canada for only 
two-thirds of last year’s volume, lumbermen 
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should not accept this curtailment as a 
signal to reduce production, according to 
H. R. MacMillan, chairman of Canada’s 
War Requirements Board, formerly timber 
controller and probably the best informed 
man in the country on the subject of timber 
demand and supply. Mr. MacMillan says 
that the Canadian Government will probably 
be buying 250,000,000 feet of lumber this 
year for construction of munition plants, 
munition boxes and air training projects. 
Stocks of lumber are low from coast to 
coast, and the American market is the best 
in years. A. S. Nicholson, deputy timber 
controller, who was in Vancouver recently 
conferring with British Columbia lumber- 
men on purchasing problems, declares that 
if costs are kept in line and operations con- 
ducted efficiently there should be a place 
for whatever the mills produce. Mr. Nich- 
olson said there was also a prospect of 
Britain resuming purchases in Russia. 
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Canada Completes Camp 
Construction 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 3—The fastest and 
biggest housing job in Canadian history has 
just been completed, according to a report 
by the Department of National Defense. 
Permanent camp accommodation has been 
provided for 125,500 in Canada’s active and 
reserve forces—a program accomplished in 
eight months. Such accommodation was ex- 
clusive of improvised billets in many cities 
and towns. All told, thirteen encampments 
for the active army and thirty-nine for re- 
serve recruits have been erected. The former 
will accommodate 89,000; and the latter, 
36,500, inclusive of permanent training staffs. 
Almost 2,500 buildings were erected, calling 
for 71,700 windows and 27,300 doors. The 
amount of lumber used exceeded 100,000,000 
board feet. 


Shipment Limitations of Labor Law 
Upheld by Supreme Court 


Wasuincton, D.C., Feb. 3.—Upholding 
the constitutionality of the Wage and Hour 
Law, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled against the F. W. Darby Lumber Co., 
of Statesboro, Ga., which challenged the 
validity of the labor legislation in a test 
case. An indictment charging the Darby 
company with paying less than the wage 
called for under the Wage-Hour Law had 
been quashed by the district court for the 
southern district of .Georgia, and the Gov- 
ernment appealed the case. 

Justice Stone, who announced the deci- 
sion, stated that the Wage and Hour Law 
is sufficiently definite to meet Constitutional 
demands, and warned that violators may be 
subject to its criminal provisions. He stated: 


While manufacture is not of itself in- 
terstate commerce, the shipment of manu- 
factured goods interstate is such com- 
merce, and the _ prohibition’ of such 
shipment .by Congress is indubitably a 
regulation of the commerce. 


Relative-to the assertion that-the Act isan 
invasion of State rights, Justice Stone de- 
clared: 

Such regulation is not a forbidden -in- 
vasion of State power merely because 
either its motive or its consequence is: to 
restrict the articles of commerce within 
the State of destination, and is not pro- 
hibited unless by other Constitutional 
provisions. It is no objection to the as- 
sertion of the power to regulate interstate 
commerce that its exercise is attended by 
the same incidence which attends the’ex- 
ercise of the police power of the States. 
The motive and purpose of the present 
regulation are plainly to make effective 
the congresional conception of public pol- 
icy that interstate commerce should not 
be made the instrument of competition 
in the distribution of goods produced un- 
dér substandard labor conditions, which 
competition is injurious to the commerce 
and to the States from and to which the 
commerce flows. The motive and purpose 
of a regulation of interstate commerce 
are matters for the legislative judgment 
upon the exercise of which the Constitu 
tion places no restriction, and over which 
the courts are given no control. 

Whatever their motive and purposes, 
régulations of commerce which do not in- 
fringe some Constitutional provision are 
within the plenary power conferred on 
Congress by the commerce clause. Sub- 
ject only to that limitation, presently to 
be considered, we conclude that the pro- 


hibition of the shipment interstate of 
goods produced under the forbidden sub- 
standard labor provisions is within the 
Constitutional authority of Congress. 

Congress having by the present Act 
adopted the policy of excluding from in- 
terstate commerce all goods produced by 
the commerce which do not conform to 
the specified labor standards, it may 
choose the means reasonably adopted to 
the attainment of the permitted end even 
though they involve control of intrastate 
activities. 





LUMBER FOREIGN TRADE, 1940 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 3.—Exports of 
hardwood and softwood lumber (including 
boards, planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed 
timber, sawn railroad ties and box shooks), 
logs and hewn railroad ties for the twelve 
months of 1940 (Jan. 1 to Dec. 31) totaled 
1,062,463,000 board feet, as compared with 
1,242,450,000 feet for the twelve months of 
1939, a decrease of 14 percent, according to 
Forest Products Division. Of the total 1940 
amount, sawed material (including sawn 
railroad ties and box shooks) accounted for 
974,891,000 board feet, as compared with 
1,104,157,000 feet, a decrease of 12 percent. 
On the same basis of comparison, exports of 
logs and hewn timber (including hewn rail- 
road ties) totaled 87,572,000 feet, as against 
138,293,000 feet, a decrease of 37 percent. 
Amounts given below cover 1940, with 1939 
figures in parenthesis: 

Sawn softwood (excluding railroad ties 
and box shooks) totaled 703,559,000 (801,- 
157,000) feet. Sawn hardwoods (including 
flooring, and excluding railroad ties and 
box shooks) totaled 149,201,000 (248,936,- 
000) feet. Softwood log exports totaled 
53,129,000 (100,345,000) feet; hardwood, 17,- 
807,000 feet (21,654,000) feet. Hewn rail- 
road ties totaled 16,636,000 (16,294,000) 
feet; sawn, 30,063,000 (19,225,000) feet; 
and box shooks, 92,068,000 feet (34,839,- 
oon feet. 

mports of hardwood and softwood logs 
and lumber (including cabinet woods, 
sawn railroad ties, box shooks and empty 
packing cases) for 1940 totaled 942,951,- 
000 (951,695,000) feet, a loss of 1 percent. 
Logs (hardwood and softwood) accounted 
for 202,941,000 (233,412,000) feet, softwood 
lumber, 607,184,000 (605,541,000) feet; 
hardwood lumber and sawed cabinet 
woods, 117,073,000 (101,631,000) feet; the 
latter item showing a gain of 15 percent. 


DEFENSE 
WITH TECO 


re all i 


TERMITE 
SHIELDS 


Builders are installing TECO Termite Shields as 
structural precautions in subterranean termite 
areas. TECO Shields will become an important 
profit item to dealers because fast growing de- 
mand moves stocks without much missionary 
sales work. 


SMALL SPACE REQUIRED 


FOR YOUR STOCK 
TECO Termite Shields are die-pressed metal. 
Designed for scientific subterranean termite pro- 
tection. TECO Shields fit over foundations and 
form seli-sealing joints and corners. 
GET DETAILS ON DEALER SALES 
ARRANGEMENT NOW! 
b 0.01 Mee) 0) 1e), | 


TIMBER ENGINEERING CO, Inc. 


Dept. EK-2, 1337 Connecticut Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Timber Engineering Co., Inc., Dept. EK-2 
1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington. D. C. 


Please send us complete information on Teco 
Termite Shields and give us data on sales 
arrangement. 
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Big Gain in Building Assured 


Market for Upkeep Equals 
That for New Homes 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 3.— The year 
1941 promises to show the greatest activity 
in private residential construction since 
1928. “Rising national income, increases in 
marriages, widespread re-employment and 
low vacancy ratios are expected to increase 
residential building activity by 15 to 20 per- 
cent over 1940, is the indication of a study 
of “Housing and National Defense” just 
made public by the Commercial Research 
Division of Curtis PublishingCo. 

“The USHA program of slum clearance 
and low cost housing, rural re-housing and 
Defense housing will reach a peak in 1941.” 
The housing shortage which already has de- 
veloped near Army posts, Navy yards, 
arsenals and plants manufacturing Defense 
goods is cited as an indicator of what will 
occur in many other sections as the Defense 
program is expanded. 

Where a 5 percent vacancy ratio is con- 
sidered healthy, recent estimates have shown 
that urban residences have been 95 percent 


low investment value of $100,000,000,000 for 
these homes and a depreciation and mainte- 
nance cost of 2 percent, probably totals 
$2,000,000,000 annually. That the market 
for upkeep of homes is at least equal to that 
for new home construction is a fact not 
often appreciated. The backlog of repair 
work is estimated to amount to at least the 
equivalent of one year of maintenance, or 
$2,000,000,000. 

“Construction costs for both labor and ma- 
terials, although moderate now, will have 
a tendency to rise as the full impact of the 
construction program is felt. This, however, 
is not expected to have a major influence on 
construction activity.” 


1940 Home Building Gained 
12 Percent Over 1939 


WasuHincron, D. C., Feb. 3.—Building 
permit valuations for 1940 were 23 percent 
higher than during 1939, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins reports. “The increase was 
brought about by gains of 12 percent in ex- 
penditures for new residential building and 
58 percent in new non-residential building,” 





more than $100 urban per capita savings, 
building and loan assets—the District of 
Columbia, Ohio, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, and North Carolina. It is estimated 
that between 90 and 95 percent of the sav- 
ings, building and loan activity is in cities 
of 2,500 inhabitants or more. 

The States which gained in per capita 
savings and loan investments since a similar 
survey was made in 1930, besides the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which went from $140.50 
to $230.40, were: Connecticut, rising from 
$21.85 to $33.40; Florida, $28.50 to $52.77; 
Georgia, $5.75 to $26.97; Idaho, $34.54 to 
$63.32; Minnesota, $31.35 toe $54.50; New 
Hampshire, $46.60 to $68.44; Rhode Island, 
$43.79 to $61.68; Tennessee, $17.32 to 
$26.30; and Vermont, $34.34 to $50.54. 

“Seven of the nine States in which gains 
in urban per capita savings and loan assets 
are shown are those in which the urban 
population increased more rapidly than the 
rural in the decade of the ’30’s,” comments 
F, S. Cannon, Indianapolis, chairman of the 
League’s committee. “This makes the sav- 





THREE NATIONAL VETERANS HONOR 


FOURTH 


The occasion for this photograph was the presentation of a 
beautiful gold watch to Mrs. Grace J. Landon in recogni- 
tion of her more than twenty years’ service with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The four "more than 
twenty years olders” in the picture are the only ones at 
Washington, D. C., of the original NLMA staff which moved 
from Chicago twenty years ago Feb. |. Left to right, they 
are: R. G. Kimbell, Mrs. Landon, Harry G. Uhl and Wilson 
Compton. The presentation was made in Doctor's Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., where Dr. Compton was confined for 
about a month, just before his departure for the South. The 
watch was a gift from Messrs. Compton, Kimbell and Uhl 





or more occupied every year since 1934, and 
we entered 1940 with an estimated occupancy 
of available units of 98 percent. 


The report estimates that 500,000 units are 
required annually to take care of population 
growth, demolition and obsolescence. This 
minimum figure allows less than 200,000 
new units yearly to take care of obsolescence 
on the 26,000,000 non-farm dwellings. This 
is a rate of less than 1 percent, and would 
require the average dwelling to remain 
habitable for more than 100 years. “When 
construction falls below the required 500,000 
units per year, there is a deterioration of the 
level of available housing accommodation. 
This situation has obtained every year since 
1929, and a housing deficit of 2,000,000 
dwelling units now exists. If each needed 
dwelling unit cost an average of $4,000 to 
produce, this would create an $8,000,000,000 
market for goods and services. This ex- 
penditure is in addition to the $2,000,000,000 
required to construct the 500,000 units needed 
annually. 

“Repair and maintenance of the existing 
26,000,000 dwelling units, assuming a very 


she said. Permit valuations for additions, 
alterations and repairs were 2 percent lower 
than in the preceding year. 

The changes occurring between 1940 and 
1939, by class of construction are indicated 
below for 2,089 cities having a population of 


1,000 or over: 
Class of construction 





er ee +11.6 
New nonresidential ..........cceeee + 57.6 
Additions, alterations and repairs. —2.0 

WOE , .ok:ss- news be a nee ons a eee +22.5 





B&L Survey Prepares for 
Greater Effort in '40s 


For every man, woman or child listed in 
the 1940 census as living in urban America, 
there are $76.14 of savings, building and 
loan association assets, says the United 
States Savings & Loan League, Chicago. In 
nine of the States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, the urban per capita assets increased 
during the generally deflationary decade of 
the 30’s, the gainers being chiefly southern 
and New England States. 

There are now nine States which have 


ings and loan achievement all the more note- 
worthy, since the associations had to expand 
more in those particular States than else- 
where to get a net result of greater per 
capita. 

“Altogether there were thirty-one States 
in which the urban population increase was 
greater than the rural population gain be- 
tween the 1930 and 1940 census, although 
the urban growth was much slower during 
this than in the previous decade, for the 
country as a whole. Only 7.9 percent more 
people lived in the cities in 1940 than in 
1930, while 27.3 percent more lived there in 
1930 than in 1920. 

“Analysis of the relation of savings and 
loan capital today to the urban population 
is necessary to key the program of this 
business for its major effort of the 1940's, 
the provision of more opportunity and more 
available financing for people who want to 
own homes, and the channeling of more of 
the nation’s savings capital in the home 
financing direction, in order that these other 
two objectives may be accomplished.” 
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ANOTHER THAT’S GOING PLACES! 











Nu-WAY NEW, IMPROVED, A Rl oocticcnx 
SCREEN DOOR GRILLES ‘(eS gee eee 
Everyone who sees this new grille likes it. SPEAALE TL: 
And it’s riding high on the profit wave for deal- Raa UES 
ers all over the country. NuWAY is different. Ft, aes 
It has everything—beauty, service, price ap- oe 
peal, ease of installation, and a nice profit for OOOOOAHNOAO 
you. Ornamental uprights are removable or i OS TS EES 
adjustable and the rounded edges, to prevent 
cutting, fit snugly against screen cloth. Anyone 









































To secure a tight, se- 


° ‘ a a ss cure fit on screen door, all 
can install in five minutes, with small screw that is necessary is to 
driver. adjust end caps on the 


threaded horizontal rods, 
and attach screws. No 
cutting of rods which re- 
quires special tools. 


Furnished in standard black enamel or antique 
bronze finish. 


Three sizes take care of all requirements. Furnished 
in 24-in. or 36-in. heights. 


ADJUSTABLE 


INSTALLED BY ANYONE IN 5 MINUTES. NO 
CUTTING—NO SPECIAL FITTING—SIMPLY 
ADJUST END CAPS, ATTACH SCREWS 


Nu-WAY PUSH GRILLES 


At left, the Nu-WAY Sr.; and at right 
the Nu-WAY Jr. push grilles. Ends are off- 
set to permit attaching on screen side, or 
reversed, for snug fit against screen from in- 
side. Sturdy, serviceable construction, priced 
for volume and profit to you. Easy to apply. 
Black enamel or antique bronze finish. 


The attractive, ornamental uprights are separate 
units, adjustable or removable. 


The Macklanburg-Duncan Trade Mark on an 


item means a product that has sales-appeal 
to the user, and a profit for the dealer. 
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The New, Improved 
SPEED LOAD 


Saves 40% labor on every calking job. 
This new, improved load is the most ef- 
ficient and practical load on the mar- ; 
ket. No messy lids to remove, hands 10A 
never touch calking, solid pack, no air Eis) “ 






Beautiful Alacrome 
white metal trim, 
especially adapted 











for use with wall pockets to clog gun with dried out, Cage ant 

boards. ae age chunky Somgnene. ha alr-prooted ap 

caps slotted at no ; container. oads to carton—10% et LA 

extra cost, flanges ae stentere of quay. Ss more calking in each load. ted 

tapered if desired. safe: Sell and recommend Nu- (¥) 
Calk for any and all calking 








This style also fur- 
nished for use with 
light weight, stand- 
ard, medium, 1”, 
3/16” and 4” lino- 
leums and other ma- 
terials. 


The Nu-ART line 
offers the most com- 
plete line available 
in mouldings, trim, 
nosings, bindings, 
and edgings, in not 
one, BUT FOUR 
F metals — beautiful 
*: Alacrome, Stainless 
~- Steel, Chromium and 
-: Brass, for every re- 
* quirement. Write 
for catalog. 








MACKLANBURG-DUNCAN 





jobs. Proof of its quality has 
been proved by many years’ use 
and frequent laboratory tests. 
Nu-Calk meets government re- 
quirements. 



































The ORIGINAL plastic 
compound for glazing wood 
sash and all general patch- 
ing purposes. Does not dry 
out, crack or peel. Applied 
like putty — but clean to 
handle. Sets to rubber-like 
consistency. 








Nu-Glaze_ sells and _ re- 
peats. Every sale makes 
you a fair profit. Hundreds 
of uses including boat work 
of all kinds, setting plumb- 
ing fixtures, etc. Nu-Glaze 
is the original, dependable 
compound. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Here’s What's New 


Two New Paint Products Offer 
New Features 


A new development in aluminum paint is 
“Arc-Lite Ready Mixed Aluminum” which 
has recently been added to the line of 
“Kyanize” paints manufactured by the Bos- 
ton Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. According 


to the manufacturer its outstanding feature 
is the elimination of the duplex can, thus 
doing away with the time waste and hazards 





contingent with mixing. The new aluminum 
is said to brush and flow easily and leave 
a bright finish. It is available in pint, quart, 
half and full gallon cans. 

A second new Boston company product 
s “Seal-A-Stain,” which is described as a 
quick-drying, white pigmented sealer de- 
signed to seal rat, water and other types of 


plaster stains. On new wood trim the seal 
is said to help control excess sap and to seal 
knots. It provides a soft matte finish to act 
as a bond for succeeding coats and will re- 
receive any type of oil, varnish or water 
base paint. 





New Catalog Presents 
Line of Ladders 


The Rich Ladder and Manufacturing Co., 
1028 Depot St., Cincinnati, Ohio, presents 
a complete line of ladders and accessories 
in its new handsome, spirally bound catalog. 
The safety features of Rich ladder construc- 
tion methods are especially emphasized and 
ladder weights and lengths are indicated. 
Ladders suited to a wide variety of needs 
are offered, including those for painters, con- 
tractors and homeowners. Rich products 
have been approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Copies of the catalog may 
be had from the manufacturer. 





Attic Ventilators Featured in 
Pamphlet 


Steel attic ventilators, their value and 
proper installation methods are described in 
a new piece of literature issued by The 
Donley Brother Co., 13900 Miles Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. The ventilators made by 








MANUFACTURERS and 
WHOLESALERS of 





HEPHERD LUMBER CORPORATION 


MILLS AT McRAE, GEORGIA and MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


Timbers, Rough and Dressed, up to 18x 30-40... Plank 
. Dimension ... Boards... Flooring . . . Kiln-Dried Finish 
..~ Ceiling . . . Siding . . . Railroad and Car Material. 


Material from both mills Grade-Marked if desired 





ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO BOX 139, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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the Donley company may be used with brick 
or frame construction. The pamphlet and 
the latest 44 page catalog of all Donley 
devices may be had upon request to the 
company. 





New Sales Help Displays 
Actual Samples 


The new dealer sales aid called the “Silent 
Salesman” which has been made available 
by Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, Ohio 
is a combined counter and wall display card 


Wart i 
J 
BEAUTIFUL ~ DURABLE + EASY TO CLEAN 


Tole 


CREATING ae ou oi 
st 





owe genus MMH WALL PRODUCTS . DOVER, 0 
Bathroom Display Card 


on which are mounted actual samples of 
“Marlite” prefinished wall paneling in five 
different colors. It depicts a happy home 
owner proudly admiring a “Marlite” deco- 
rated interior, and has been prepared in two 
models, one showing a bathroom, the other 
a kitchen. The wall paneling, “Marlite” is 
said to have many desirable features such as 
ease of installation, economy, and a selection 
of 100 colors and patterns from which to 
chose. Distribution of the “Silent Salesman” 
is limited to authorized Marlite dealers. 





Catalog Gives Information 
About Wire 


Catalog No. 100 which has recently 
been issued by Seneca Wire and Manufac- 
turing Co., Fostoria, Ohio not only lists and 
describes the company’s products but also 
contains tables and charts giving general 
information about wire, its sizes, strengths 
and uses. “Keystone Brand” wire screen 
cloth, also a product of the Seneca com- 
pany, is featured in the booklet. Copies are 
available upon request to the manufacturer 
at Fostoria. 





Offers Aid in Store Planning and 
Arrangement 

The services of a personalized planning 
bureau whose function is to aid retailers 
with effective store layout and display ideas 
is offered by W. C. Heller & Co., Mont- 
pelier, Ohio, in its latest catalog. The new 
literature shows the Heller line of equipment 
for hardware, paint, glass, etc., departments 
as well as offering custom built equipment. 
Recommendations and price quotations are 
supplied without obligation. The catalog fea- 
tures Heller built display units such as nail 
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and bolt bins, glass racks, and paint sections. 
The company feels that with nearly 50 years 
of experience it has gained an insight into 
display and store planning problems. A 
copy of the catalog is available upon request 
to the Montpelier offices. 





Plan for Profitable Paint 
Department Offered 


The preparation of a complete plan de- 
signed to show lumber dealers how to tie 
in paint with lumber sales and make the 
most of package selling methods has been 
completed by John W. Masury & Son, paint 
manufacturers, 50 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The plan includes suggested methods of in- 
stalling a paint department, merchandising 
and promoting the line and making a profit 
on a paint business. Inquiries about the 
program should be addressed to the Masury 
organization. 


Booklet Deals with Wall 
Moisture Problems 


Published primarily for distribution at In- 
sulite convention display booths, a new 
booklet issued by the Insulite Division of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., presents facts about moisture 
condensation between interior and exterior 
walls of a structure. 

Condensation, the book states, may be 
avoided by allowing exterior walls to 
breathe, thus letting moisture escape, and 
sealing the inside wall so that warm moist 
interior air cannot enter the cavity. 

The booklet suggests that “Sealed Graylite 
Lok-Joint Lath” and “Bildrite” sheathing 
used on interior and exterior walls respec- 
tively will accomplish this condition and will 
provide a moisture free wall cavity. Both 
products are manufactured by the Insulite 
organization. 
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Great Efficiency Claimed for 
New Fluorescent Lighting Unit 


“Excelux Fluorescent” is the name of a 
new fluorescent lighting fixture developed and 
manufactured by the Edwin F. Guth Co.,, 
2615 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. The 
unit uses four 40 watt lamps and is said to 
produce high quality, semi-indirect lighting. 
Full screen lamp diffusion, increasing eye 





comfort, is effected with a glass or plastic 
lamp shield. The glass or plastic cover 
lowers on a unique retaining hinge, making 
lamp maintenance easy. The cast aluminum 
ends have a satin finish as do the four rods. 
The unit is available for close-ceiling or 
suspended mounting, and is recommended 
for store or showroom use. Further details 
are available from the Edwin F. Guth Co. 





New 1941 Dealer Sales 
Plan Book Available 


A new dealer plan book for 1941 is being 
offered by the Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. It has been prepared in 
booklet form to aid dealers to increase sales 
of fencing, steel posts, roofing, nails and 
other steel products. The Continental com- 
pany states that a request to see the plan 
will not obligate the enquirer in any way. 
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Famous for its 
strength of fiber 


DEFIES WEAR, 





Stress and Exposure 





Many a house built of Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine 60 to 70 
years ago is still in perfect 
condition, good for 60 years 
more. Just as Long Leaf is the 
best for building houses so it 
is the best for building trade 
for you. 

Recommend and sell it for all 
structural uses. There’s noth- 
ing better. 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 
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LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
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NDUSTRIA 
LUMBER CO. Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 








Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 





Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 











For his work in helping organize the Save the Redwoods League, Samuel G. Blythe 
of Peebles, Calif., retired staff writer of Saturday Evening Post, was honored Nov. 24 
by dedication to him of a 350-foot tall redwood in Founders Grove, Avenue of 
Giants, northern California. A dedicatory plaque, borne by a semi-circular piece 
of redwood standing 4 feet above ground near the tree, bears inscription: "Samuel 
G. Blythe, Author, Editor, Reconteur, Philosopher, Boon Companion, Dedicated 
1939." Attending dedication ceremony (in photograph, left to right) were: Irvin S. 
Cobb, famous author; Samuel G. Blythe; A. Stanwood Murphy, president Pacific 
Lumber Co., Scotia; A. L. Nelson of State Park Commission and owner of small 
sawmill near Scotia; Col. S. O. Johnson, president S. S. Johnson Co., Berkeley, who 
headed the Forestry Division in France during First World War; Gordon Manary, 
logging manager Pacific Lumber Co., and Haig Petigian, San Francisco, sculptor 
who designed the plaque 


W.T.SMITH LUMBER C0. 


YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 
Chapman , W yUEVol-bests| 
EL A REE 


LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books ther'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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Original 
YELLOW PINE 


Mixed Cars of High Grade 
Dimension and Boards 
SHED STOCK AND FINISH 
QUICK SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY 


SATISFACTION SINCE 1897 
Quality Lumber Shipped Efficiently! 
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A. DEWEESE LUMBER CO. 





PHILADELPHIA, MISSISSIPPI 














MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


MANUFACTURERS 


SOUTHERN PINE 
LUMBER 


Specializing in Shed Stock and Boards, One- 
half by Six Poplar Bevel Siding, Mouldings 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 3.—Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills 
of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Jan. 25: 


No. of Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
1940 941 1940 








Reporting 1941 
Total Softwoods* .......... 390 =1,019,966,000 787,987,000 3,142,912,000 3,593,436,000 
Total Hardwoods* ......... $9 74,803,000 65,047,000 369,669,000 417,360,000 
Total Lumber ............. 476 1,094,769,000 853,034,000 3,512,581,000 4,010,796,000 
Oak and Maple Flooring.... 89 50,986,000 63,316,000 85,216,000 96,221,000 


*Of Northern milis, 13 reported on softwoods, 15 on hardwood unfilled orders; 16 mills 
on stocks. The total number of mills (489) includes 13 northern plants that are in both 
softwood and hardwood subtotals. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Feb. 3—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion’s report for two weeks ended Jan. 25 and for four weeks ended that date, covering 
mills whose statistics for both 1941 and 1940 are available, and percentage comparisons 
with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1940: 














Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production eent Shipments cent Orders cent 
TWO WEEKS: Rptg. 1941 of 1940 1941 of 1940 1941 of 1940 
Total Softwoods .. 395 431,157,000 122 470,416,000 127 514,857,000 124 
Total Hardwoods.. 96 21,944,000 126 22,255,000 12% 21,698,000 124 
Total Lumber ..... 476 «453,101,000 122 492,671,000 127 536,555,000 124 
Total Flooring .... 80 22,705,000 136 18,847,000 126 19,646,000 S4 
FOUR WEEKS: nes 
Total Softwoods .. 397 805,908,000 116 927,654,000 128 911,217,000 114 
Total Hardwoods.. 95 3,197,000 108 43,955,000 124 40,347,000 109 
Total Lumber...... 475 849,105,000 116 971,609,000 128 951,564,000 114 
Total Flooring..... 80 45,481,000 137 37,745,000 136 32,213,000 SO 





DECEMBER SALES OF INDE- 
PENDENT RETAIL DEALERS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—Following 
is a compilation of percentage changes in 


Western Pine Summary 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Jan. 31.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on 


operation of identical Inland Empire and 


. F ils duri h k ded December, 1940, dollar sales of independent 
—— mills during the two weeks ende retail lumber and building materials deal- 
an. Zo: 


- ers, from December of 1939 and from No- 
Report of an Average of 102 Mills: vember, 1940, and also comparisons of 1939 
Ps ex) - — ere and 1940, cumulative sa les for twelve 

Production 99,921,000 83,634,000 months, covering thirty States and six prin- 
cipal cities, these data having been prepared 


Shipments . 146,096,000 122,420,000 
Orders received 147,113,000 128,690,000 “i 
by the Bureau of the Census: 


Report of 100 Identical Mills: 








Jan. 25, 1941 Jan. 27, 1940 . Cum. 

Unfilled orders 300,115,000 225,647,000 Percent Change 13 

Gross stocks. .1,328,867,000 1,483,261,000 Dec. Nov. Mos. 

ot talline 1939 1940 Pet. 

Report of 100 Identical » Ss: No. of to to Chee. 

-—Total for Year———_, States by firms Dee. Dee. from 

1941 1940 Regions Rptng. 1940 1940 1939 

Production ... 84,288,000 158,549,000 .. oer 1,120 +15 —12 +10 

Shipments .... 277,870,000 226,668,000 New England. q7 +8 —20 +8 

CPRGTE .ccvccs 275,092,000 237,669,000 Vermont & N.H. 16 —4 —19 +8 

Massachusetts... 39 +11 —23 +6 

Connecticut..... 11 +13 —s +9 

Mid. ae. .. tS = Ti 

° ° ye Pennsylvania .. 82 +26 — 1 

Southern Pine Statistics East No Cent. 268 +16 —16 +13 

I coh exarataae 62 +21 —18 +13 

[Special telegram to American Lumszaman) Indiana ......<. 91 +16 —17 +13 

zs a 0 eee 69 +10 —13 +15 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 5.—Following Michigan ...... 20 6414 =i +S 

is a summary of reports from southern pine a ony Oe tH 7 Fie 

mills for two weeks ended Feb. 1: i TS, 23 +3 —10 aa 

Oo 34 +18 —12 +1 

Average weekly number of mills, 117; NGOBTASEA ...... 37 +9 —17 —-4 

Units,+ 9S ES eee 40 +10 —27 +6 

Two-Weeks So. Atlantic... 5 +19 —!1 +16 

Three-year average production* 58,776,000 South Carolina.. 16 +27 +12 +12 

MOTOR) PFOGUCTION ...6ccccvcess 66,926,000 Cw eee 12 +9 —44 +9 

REE eer eer er 71,853,000 Vy ee 17 +20 —4 +20 

GOGere FOCeVed oc vcciciwccceses 70,468,000 PR 2: So. Cent. 12 +38 —1 +23 

: , 103; Units,+ 88 BOARS. 0.0000. 12 +38 —1 +23 

Number of mills, 103; og aA 1, 1941 West So. Cent. 143 “Ee —16 +2 

Unfilled orders ............6- 91,636,000 Arkansas ...... = ——s —i —_ 

og * eprraereer 225,925,000 Oklahoma ...... 240 6+15 —5 +6 

pts a TN oie Saucers. acs 108 +2 —18 +3 

Nov. 1, 1937, to Oct. 26, 1940. Mountain 130 43 —aae 43 

Unit is 299,000 feet of “3-year average” Montana eS 13 eu —29 +8 

production. a 11 +5 —22 +1 

Wyoming ...... 15 +3 —14 +2 

COMOTREO 2.66.66. 45 7+ —14 —1 

a Mexico.... . 7+ +1 +2 

° ° Pe 1 +9 —15 +8 

Loadings of Revenue Freight = vtai™ 222225: . - - 2 

Pacific ....... 239 +23 —7 +12 

~ . “ee . 4 

The car service division of the Associa- — “<>. ie = +10 

tion of American Railroads reports that California + Gitte 162 +24 —6 +12 

‘ . rincipa ties— 

revenue freight for the two weeks ended Chicago, Ill...... 11 +16 —13 +421 
Jan. 25 totaled 1,414,249 cars, showing an Los Angeles, i 

increase of 88,403 cars over the number for a. i" . Ti —< T3 

the two weeks ended Jan. 11. Forest prod- St. Louis, Mo... 11 +22 —11 +4 

ucts loadings of 77,494 cars show an increase ee 12 +60 +10 +29 

of 9,951 cars over the number for the two Seattle, Wash... 19 -+-28 —i +22 





weeks ended Jan. 11. +¢Less than 0.5 percen 


a 
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CLINTON DIVISION 


There is Character and Charm 
In a Pine-Built Home 








Yard Stock & Dimension 


Incense Cedar Venetian Blind Slats 


MEMBER WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Here is a stream lined design that meets the modern demand for 
simplicity and utility but includes time-tested elements that give 
Paul Bunyan's" warmth and a homelike feeling. Some of the finest traditions in 
American home architecture are based on the working qualities of 


CALIFORNIA PINES soft pine. Mouldings of clean-cut refinement, smooth paint sur- 

a a — faces without grain shadows or defects. 

LUMBER MOULDING PLYWOOD “Paul Bunyan's'’ CALIFORNIA PINES are used consistently by 
Pattern & Industrial Lumber successful producers of fine 





millwork. Soft, even-textured, 
smooth-grained pine, carefully 
and uniformly manufactured 

and kiln-dried. Year round pro- |... pape peat erial f° 
duction and shipments. Satisfied buyers bring repeat sales 


PAUL BUNYAN 


says, 














and new customers.” 











“Producers of White Pine for Over Half a Century” 


The RED RIVER LUMBER CO. 


Mills, Factories, General Sales, WESTWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


REGIONAL SALES OFFICES: 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 807 Hennepin Avenue Western Pacific Bidg. $15 sopedae 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 1031 Seo. ree SAN csc” 
1048 Grand Central Terminal NEW YORK CITY 908 Financial Center Bldg. OAKLAND 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, 616 West 46th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRIBUTING YARDS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES RENO 
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Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Lumber market 
in this area continues steady, with prices 
holding former levels and demand active 
from major domestic consuming centers. 
Ship space is scarce and mills are busy 
filling Defense orders and trying to meet 
yard customers’ needs at the same time. 
While totals for January production are 
not yet compiled, it is evident that they 
exceed last year’s by a wide margin, yet 
mill inventories are lower and more 
broken, and the backlog of orders is 
larger. 


INTERCOASTAL—Steamship lines have 
boosted the lumber rate on coast-to-coast 
shipments to the highest level in more 
than 20 years, it was revealed here with 
the announcement that the base rate, 
effective March 1, will be $17 a thousand 
board feet, a rise of $1. The lines have 
been taxed to capacity to carry east- 
bound cargo of all kinds, and their lum- 
ber bookings consistently run 30 to 90 
days ahead, and in instances longer. Vir- 
tually all March space is taken. Steamship 
operators here report there is no resist- 
ance to the rate advance, because it is 
generally known that ship space is very 
scarce in all directions, and intercoastal 
rates have not advanced proportionately 
with offshore tariffs. Another increase of 
$1, considered probable, would bring 
water very close to trans-continental rail 
haul costs. Shingle rates will advance, 
effective March 1 from 80 to 82% cents 
and wood pulp from 40 to 42% cents. 


CALIFORNIA—Demand is brisk, and 
ship space is a factor. Tariff on lumber 
from the Northwest to San Francisco is 
now $7, and to Los Angeles, $7.50. Either 
a 50-cent or $1 increase is expected within 
the next few weeks. 





RAIL—Business from usual sources is 
rather slow, but more lumber is being di- 
verted from ships to rail for movements 
to points where rate differences are not 
too great. Local demand is strong for all 
kinds and grades of lumber and shingles. 


LOGS—Market is firm after a recent ad- 
vance of 50 cents here. All kinds of logs 
are in demand, and peelers are reported 
strong. Columbia River inventories are 
below normal, despite active winter oper- 
ations in the woods. 


Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—A large vol- 
ume of inquiries indicates a continued 
good market. Shipments are heavy, with 
planing mills working to capacity to fill 
orders. Prices are firm, and practically 
the same as they were two weeks ago. 
The Government is a factor, buying 
largely for the Navy, which requires com- 
mon lumber for crating and boxing pur- 
poses and selects for pattern work. Very 
mild weather, there being no snow nor 
below freezing temperatures, has greatly 
facilitated shipping. 





San Francisco 


LUMBER CHARTERS — Trans - Pacific 
lumber business on berth lines continued 
inactive, with tramps staying out of the 
service due to higher rates elsewhere. De- 
mand for space for lumber showed con- 
tinued firmness in the Australian trade, 
with as high as $35 being asked by berth 
lines. 

COASTWISE TRAFFIC — Recent rains, 
high tides and strong winds along the 
coastline forced two steam lumber 
schooners out of operation for repairs, 
the Cricket and Solano, and battered the 
900-ton Katherine Donovan to a total loss 
at sea. ~ At the close of January, forty-six 
schooners were reported in the coastwise 
service and seven offshore. 


CONFERENCE RATES—While the re- 
cent increase in rates southbound from 
Pacific ports to the east coast of South 
America did not affect lumber, a number 
of wood products were included in the 10 
to 25 percent increase which was effective 
at once. The Pacific Coast-River Plate- 
Brazil Conference announced the follow- 
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ing new southbound rates on wood prod- 
ucts, on a M/M basis: Doors and door 
panels, wooden, in crates, $15; door casings 
and frames, in bundles, $15; shingles, 
treated, $16; shook, box, $12; tanks, tank 
material, wooden, S.U. or K.D., $15, and 
woodpulp in rolls (new item), $12.50. The 
Intercoastal Steamship Freight Associa- 
tion announced increased rates on lum- 
ber shipments from Pacific Coast ports to 
the Atlantic seaboard, effective March 1. 
The new rates provide for an increase to 
$17 from $16 per 1,000 board feet on lum- 
ber, from 80 cents to 82% cents per 100 
pounds on shingles, and from 40 to 42% 
cents per 100 pounds on wood pulp. It 
was pointed out that non-Conference car- 
riers have been receiving from $17 to 
$19.50 per 1,000 feet for delivery of lum- 
ber to east coast ports, and rates from 
British Columbia to United States At- 
lantic ports have been holding at $20 to 
$22. It was reported that 127 vessels 
were now operating in the intercoastal 
fleet. 


REDWOOD — Considering weather con- 
ditions, the market is reported to be hold- 
ing up pretty well. Prices have strength- 
ened a little, and stocks at mills are 
getting rather low, especially those of 
certain upper grade items. The outlook 
continues good. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET — Activity 
in January was rather pronounced, with 
mills still booked to capacity for weeks. 
A steady volume of new orders was still 
arriving. Government buying has sub- 
sided for the time being, but more place- 
ments are expected in the near future. 
Shipments were increased to some extent, 
but weather conditions were not favor- 
able, to increased shipments or produc- 
tion. Price lists held steady near their 
highs. Bad weather has greatly cur- 
tailed small- mill operations. Further- 
more, many small mills sold their output 
months ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market is hold- 
ing steady. A few smaller mills found no 
scarcity of buyers when they lowered 
their lists 50 cents to $1.50. Because of 
the badly broken condition of stocks at 
mills, many are shipping mill-run lumber; 
in other words, the mills are running the 
entire log into the items they have sold. 
Consequently they are not able to build 
up assortments. Boards and dimension, 
the items requested by the Government 
for cantonments, are scarce. Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 6- and 8-inch common is very scarce. 

WESTERN PINE—Prices have not 
moved up nearly as much as in some 
other species and it has not been hard to 
maintain lists. Some of the larger mills 
are absolutely refusing to accept any 
more business for shipment before March. 
Stocks at mills are broken, and it is al- 
most impossible to buy 8-, 10- and 12-inch 
Nos. 3 and 4 boards in any large amounts. 


HARDWOODS — The market continues 
in a strong condition. Orders for kiln 
dried stock are taken on a “when avail- 
able” basis. Prices are holding near re- 
cent highs. Some increases are expected, 
however, because, in addition to the heavy 
demands by the Government, industrial 
users have increased their needs. Furni- 
ture factories are buying more frequently 
and in larger amounts. 


OAK FLOORING—Some of the smaller 
mills have shaved prices, while big mills 
have resisted any declines. Stocks of 
Nos. 1 and 2 shorts are scarce. 


SHINGLES—Demand has improved. 
Prices have been steady to higher. Red 
cedar siding is very strong; in fact, no 
discounts have been granted from lists. 
Manufacturers are limiting the quantity 
of A grades that may be included in an 
order, 
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Market News from Na 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Demand from 
the cargo markets both intercoastal and 
California, is strong and steady. How- 
ever, a dearth of shipping is forcing 
freight rates higher, and these advances 
may affect the markets in the near future. 
Shingle sales seem to be definitely off, due, 
operators believe, to the fact that the 
market has been flooded recently with 
Canadian products. In consequence, mills 
throughout this area are either shutting 
down entirely or are drastically curtail- 
ing operations. Mild weather continues 
to favor logging, and log reserves are ac- 
cumulating. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE — With retail yards 
rounding out their stocks and in many 
instances buying larger supplies than 
usual, in anticipation of a brisk spring 
trade, orders are reaching mills in un- 
precedented volume for this season. While 
mill stocks are still in fair supply and 
there is no acute shortage in any items, 
there are indications that the demand 
will be difficult to meet before the new 
material is in shape for marketing after 
Head of Lakes mills reopen. Although 
quotations remain at levels established 
some weeks ago, the market is strong. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—A con- 
siderable number of orders are being 
placed and inquiries are increasing stead- 
ily. Heavy snows have interfered with 
production during the entire winter, but 
woods work is continuing at a fairly 
satisfactory pace. It is possible that a 
shortage of some sizes of posts may de- 
velop before those recently cut are mer- 
chantable. Prices remain unchanged. 


MILLWORK—Estimate work has been 
gaining in volume, although factories are 
not operating at capacity. A definite up- 
turn already seems to have started. 
Stock items are in good demand, both in 
the Twin Cities and to a lesser extent 
elsewhere in the territory, and Govern- 
ment demand, while not as great as dur- 
ing recent weeks, is still heavy. Ad- 
vances in prices of materials lead some 
manufacturers to predict a price upswing. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE operators have been 
favored by weather that permitted active 
production and shipments and a reduc- 
tion of their heavy order files. The bulk 
of the buying was by the Government 
and by industrials. Yards were holding 
off, hoping for an easing off in prices. 
On some grades, prices were about $1 to 
$2 easier. Yards in the North reported 
the weather there was not yet favorable 
to residential construction. 


Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—There is demand 
for more lumber than is available in this 
section, though the mills have been doing 
everything in their power to increase pro- 
duction. Supply of shipping-dry pine is 
far from satisfactory. Some Government 
orders have been taken at practically the 
prices that were current sixty or more 
days ago. Retail yard buyers have been 
holding back in placing business, doubt- 
less expecting prices to settle down, but 
as no such tendency is visible, they are 
going to have to get into the market soon, 
as most yards in southern pine territory 
are very low on stock. There are some 
reports of fir getting into this market due 
to extreme scarcity of pine here the past 
three months. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Some ash 
and oak are going to the United King- 
dom. Flooring oak is moving freely, at 
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levels prevailing for the last sixty days. 
Gum is scarce, and prices are stiff on both 
black and sap, plain and quartered, all 
grades No. 2 and better. Because of rains, 
the low ground where hardwood timber 
grows it almost impassable for trucks, 
and lack of logs has reduced mill operat- 
ing time to half or less than half of nor- 
mal. Output is below orders and ship- 
ments. Quotations are firm and in some 
instances advancing. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand 
continues strong, with sap gum, oak and 
cottonwood in the van. Hardwood ship- 
ments are currently around 84 percent of 
normal production, with orders about 78 
percent, and production about 72 percent. 
Prices continues firm, with some items up 
about $1. For mixed flooring oak, manu- 
facturers are now receiving $40, $36 and 
$27, f.o.b. mills. Encouraging reports from 
the furniture shows are providing another 
support for oak. Indications are that 
oak in the stained and simple finishes will 
be used in continually-increasing quanti- 
ties. Mild winter weather in the central 
hardwood producing territory has per- 
mitted continuous operation, yet, on ac- 
count of the steady buying and shipping, 
mill stocks have not been built up. 


OAK FLOORING—One large group of 
mills has orders for 42,500,000 feet against 
stocks of 54,500,000 feet; but stocks con- 
sist largely of the less-frequently used 
widths, and there is a definite shortage 
of the 2%-inch width, which continues 
heavily oversold. Prices are firm, with 
several items quoted at $1 to $2 higher 
than they were thirty days ago. A group 
of mills having normal average weekly 
production of 16,500,000 feet last week 
sold 8,697,000 feet; produced 9,719,000 feet, 
and shipped 7,874,000 feet. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—There has. been 
some let-up in yard buying, as mark- 
downs in prices of a large number of 
items have given the yards the idea that 
there will be further declines. In this 
section, building permits have picked up, 
and several large bills for industrial con- 
struction are out for bids. Industrial, 
and especially railroad, buying has picked 
up. <All items of No. 2 and 3 are very 
scarce, with most yards having to shop 
around to place mixed-car orders. The 
timber market continues very strong, 
most mills being heavily booked on spe- 
cial cutting. 


HARDW OODS—More favorable weather 
has permitted an increase in production, 
but the recent cut can not be put on the 
market immediately. All items are very 
scarce, with prices firm. Shortage of 
rough stock may result in advances in 
oak flooring. 


tion’s Lumber Centers 


pear large enough to handle current busi- 
ness. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR SIDING—So 
heavy has been demand for cedar siding 
%- or %-inch by 8- and 10-inch, in clear 
A grades, that these items are very diffi- 
cult to buy. All cedar siding prices are 
firm, and it is likely wide siding will ad- 
vance soon. 

SHINGLES—Prices are unchanged. De- 
mand is fair. On Grays Harbor a number 
of mills making green shingles are down, 
due to inability to obtain ships to carry 
the shingles to California. Production is 
normal for the industry. All grades of 
No. 1 shingles are oversold, and stocks 
of Nos. 2 and 8 tend to drop. 


LOGS—Prices are strong. No. 1 peelers 
bring $37-$38. There is no shortage of 
logs. 


INTERCOASTAL AND CALIFORNIA— 
Ship space is lacking for these two mar- 
kets. Demand is good on the east coast, 
but ci.f. prices are high. California orders 
are also strong. 


West Coast Monthly Facts 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—In December, 
usual midwinter lull in normal commercial 
trade came on, but it was measurably offset 
by the continued though decreasing volume 
of Defense buying, says the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Defense lumber 
remains the major factor of the market, but 
with steadily lessening dominance, as the 
cantonment construction program swings 
toward the finishing line. Shortage in inter- 
coastal space is again a serious problem for 
the industry. With active demand from the 
Atlantic coast, the space shortage is accumu- 
lating business which will probably flow 
over into rail movement. Following is a 
summary of the association’s statistics for 
December (four weeks) : 





Weekly Averages for ene 


eet 
III, | Ua er accaratupenatereioreie''ea 9% 133,608,000 
ee re ere 146,133,000 
I os ork ic sieeve saeco eiere 137,912,000 
End month— 
WREMCE CTECES 2. ccccscccses 692,748,000 
COGN WEE 4.010 s ce cawis was 851,000,000 


Cumulative Totals for 52 Weeks 


ei ea eee 7,086,865,000 
OED ace. 0.6506 @are@vintes:ace 7,353,911,000 
eer er ere ee 7,584,472,000 
Orders by markets— 
ay See ae eee 3,699,807,000 
DOMGStUC CATHO «cc... sesscee 2,499,550,000 
_ Re re are 386,895,000 
Re nr rer er 298,220,000 


December output was 67.8 percent, and 
52-week production was 69.2 percent, of 
1926-1929—-years of highest production. 
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Set of Blue Prints and 


ree BOOK 


“HOW TO READ BLUE PRINTS” 


Sent to Employees of 
LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson on “How to Read Blue 
Prints,"" and a set of blue print plans,—to 
show you how this 37 year old School for 
Builders makes it easy for men in lumber 
yard offices to list material, estimate costs, 
etc. Drawing of plans included if wanted. 
LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials and building contractors 
urge employees to get this training. For Free 
Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECH COLLEGE 
B-425 Tech. Bldg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 
















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














Car Door Lumber Rollers 





Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 
Tally Cards Rules 
Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 
Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sectional Board Rate | 














SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK 





Indispensable for lumber merchants, sawmill men, etc., 190 
pages, vest pocket size, giving tables on scantling and plank 
measure, round timber reduced to square timber and round 
logs reduced to inch measure by Doyle’s — tally cal- 


culations, and other valuable. information. 2000, 
copies sold. 

50c 
POSTPAID 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingles show 
strength, with business increasing. Many 
mills have announced withdrawal from 
the market, because of heavy order files. 
Pine lath are weaker, especially No. 1, 
which seem more plentiful than No. 2. 


Machine Company Elects 
New Officers 


Betoir, Wis., Feb. 4.—The board of 


directors of the Yates-American Machine 
Co. here recently named Alvin Haas as 


S. E. FISHER, Publisher 
195 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y‘ 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS — RAIL — Upper 
items are a little stronger. There has 
been a $1 advance on 1x4-inch flat grain 
flooring and 1x4-inch ceiling, in both 
B&better and C grades. Other prices are 
steady and unchanged. The fortnight has 
brought in a larger proportion of busi- 
ness from the middle West, and some 
from eastern points. There are fewer 
rush orders for Defense, procurement 
being better co-ordinated with mill stocks. 
Mills have good order files, and stocks ap- 


president to succeed E. J. Dalton, who 
becomes chairman of the board. Mr. Haas 
was formerly vice-president. F. J. Ober- 
lander and C. H. Kelly, both veteran em- 
ployees and formerly Northern sales man- 
ager and Southern manager, respectively, are 
the new vice-presidents. J. W. Bussler, 
treasurer, and A. H. Woeckel were re- 
elected to their respective offices. Mr. Kelly 
will continue to operate from his Atlanta, 
Ga., office, 








'n Boston 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 3.—The industry is 
concentrating on rushing building material 
to Defense jobs. The latest Government 
housing project reported centers at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 800 new homes for workers 
at Portsmouth navy yard. 


WEST COAST WOODS Deliveries at 
Boston by water in January totaled 7,850,- 
571 feet, and compare with the December 
total of 8,501,954 feet and the correspond- 
ing January total one year ago of 11,853,- 
775 feet, though the average in January 
in the previous ten years was 7,386,697 
feet. Unsold lots at the terminals and 
wholesale yards have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Many offices here have no ship 
space available for loading before early 
April, and in this situation little new 
business is being booked. For an ordi- 
nary dimension schedule calling for mill 
shipment, most offices quote full page 18 
of West Coast list. There also are offer- 
ings at $1 over list, and at $1 discount. 
The yards are picking up all transit offer- 
ings, and peculiarly, such sales do not 
command premium prices. The volume of 
business booked calling for all rail ship- 
ments is increasing daily as the retail 
yards anticipate spring requirements. 
Ship space continues tight, and distribu- 
tors insist that there is no relief in 
sight, at least through the spring months. 





EASTERN SPRUCE—AII operating mills 
in the Northeast are oversold for periods 
ranging from four to twelve weeks, and 
while price lists hold strong, as pre- 
viously quoted in this column, there is 
little if any tendency at production 
centers to call for further advances. This 
applies specifically to American mills on 
this side of the line, while the Provincial 
operators, due to a large home demand 
and pressure for a maximum movement 
of supplies overseas, are in a strong price 
position. For delivery to yards at Bos- 
ton rate points, small dimension, 2x3- 4- 
and 5-inch, Maine mills are firm at $39, 
with larger sizes moving upward steadily 
to $47@48 for the 2x10- and 12-inch. The 
coastal yards north of the Vineyard are 
picking up cargo offerings of random at 
close to $38@39, with dimension sizes 
$1@2 higher. The call for boards con- 
tinues to absorb all offerings, with the 
Ix4- and 5-inch at $39@40, delivered, 
the 8- and 9-inch at $44@45, and the 10- 
and 12-inch at $47@48. Bundled furring 
continues very strong and active, and is 
well oversold at $37@38 for the 1x2- and 
3-inch. There are offerings from small 
mills at $1 and even $2 less. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—tThere is an in- 
creasing demand by yards for better 
known brands of eastern white cedar 
shingles at $3.90@4 per square for 
extras, $3.60@3.85 for clears, $2.90@3 for 
2nd clears, and from $2.75 to $2.90 for 
clear walls. Sales of standard spruce lath 
are limited, and for rail delivery at Bos- 
ton rate points the 1%-inch are uniformly 
held at $3.50@3.85, and the wider size at 
$4.10@4.25. Volume of sales of West 
Coast red cedar shingles has expanded 
steadily in the past two weeks, as yards 
round out stocks. The tendency to shade 
prices has disappeared. For 18-inch No. 1 
Perfections, top quotation is $4.76, but 
low end has moved up from $4.56 to $4.66. 
For the 16-inch 5X No. 1, price range is 
$4.26@4.31; No. 2, $3.31@3.36, and No. 3, 
$2.86@2.91. Local wholesale yards are 
bringing in no West Coast red cedars by 
water, as no ship space is available. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — Slowly but 
surely the Government is moving its 
holdings of sawed hardwoods salvaged, 
chiefly in Connecticut and Vermont, from 
hurricane felled logs. Total holdings are 
now well below 25,000,000 feet. About 
3,000,000 feet has found purchasers with- 


out any sales pressure, but the adminis- 
tration now proposes to promptly dispose 
of the remainder, which is chiefly square 
edge oak, birch and maple. Sales of maple 
heel stock are limited, and price range 
is wide, as most mills are well oversold 
on all grades of thick maple, chiefly to 
furniture factories. For inch FAS birch 
or maple, price range is $88@92, with 
2-inch maple at $100@105, and thick birch 
at $6@8 less. All of the larger mills are 
reported to be sold well ahead of pro- 
duction. 


PINE BOXBOARDS — Most box plants 
have covered early season requirements 
for round edge pine through purchases 





Paint Company Aids Dealers 
to Promote New Finish 


An impressive array of dealer sales helps 
is being offered by the O’Brien Varnish Co., 
South Bend, Ind., in connection with its new 
line of wood finish called “Pen-chrome.” 

“Pen-chrome” dealers are given an exclu- 
sive sales franchise 
for their territories 
and have available the 
following aids: wood 
chip color cards, wood 
panel sets (illus- 
trated), a display 
rack, color card and 
announcement mailing 
service to architects 
and builders in the 
dealer’s trading area, 
personal sales help on 
selected prospects, full 
color envelope inserts 
and a discount that 
permits profitable 
wholesale as well as 
retail sale. 

The new product 
was developed to meet the need for a wood 
finish in pastel shades to harmonize with 
modern interior decorations and yet not ob- 
scure the natural beauty of the wood grain. 
It is available in 12 pastel dye coats, in 
natural oak floor finish and a clear finish. 
Further information is available from the 
O’Brien company. 


* 


O'BRIEN 


WOOOWORK 





of salvaged logs in ponds, to be manu- 
factured at Government mills. The stock 
of unsold pine of all grades at 36 report- 
ing New England mills, is shown to be 
under 40,000,000 feet, which is well below 
normal for the season. Recent price ad- 
vances by Eastern Pine Sales Corp on its 
square edge No.’s 3 and 4 common, to 
cover its increased payments to the Gov- 
ernment, have apparently had no ill 
effect upon current sales volume. Five 
additional planing mills, to raise the 
dressing capacity to 3,000,000 feet per 
week, began to function on Feb. 1. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Many of the lumbermen attending vari- 
ous lumber association annual meetings in 
New York the latter part of January indi- 
cated that, even in view of the requirements 
of the Defense program, they were not 
placing orders for more lumber than they 
felt they would actually need during the 
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next few months. The majority are still 
cautious and are waiting to see what is 
going to happen in the market. Any dealer 
who has a good financial rating and who 
continues to take his cash discount, is ex- 
periencing no trouble at all in getting lumber 
as he wants it. As a result, this type of 
dealer is certainly not speculating as to 
future demand. 


SOUTHERN PINE—In addition to the 
heavy demand from the Defense program, 
the railroads are quite active now in pur- 
chasing decking and timbers for bridges. 
As a result, the timber market remains 
very firm. Most mills continue to report 
that they have their order files choked, 
with little relief in sight. 


WEST COAST—A considerable volume 
of West Coast lumber is now moving by 
rail, as boat space seems to be getting even 
scarcer. Industrial areas report increas- 
ing activity, and a big demand for plant 
expansion materials. Additional housing 
that will be required makes sales outlook 
very encouraging. Order files are still 
heavy, and unsold mill stocks are at the 
lowest point for many years. 


WESTERN PINES—It is becoming more 
difficult to get Ponderosa, with No. 8 al- 
most impossible to obtain. Some mills 
will not accept any orders for Ponderosa 
without certain items of sugar pine being 
included. Prompt shipments are very diffi- 


WOOD FINISHES 


FURNITURE PLYWO00 PANELLING 





cult to obtain. Prices show very little 
change. 


SPRUCE—Stocks are scarce, with mills 
still running overtime to try to keep up 


with order files. Dry spruce is unobtainable 
and, as might be expected, prices remain 
very firm. 


HARDWOODS—Demand continues to 
improve. Prices are firm, with increases 
being noticed in both maple and oak floor- 
ing. Birch has also shown a tendency to 
advance, as furniture manufacturers have 
been drawing heavily on this item. Local 
stocks are large and well assorted. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market is fairly active for 
this time of year. Dealers as a rule are 
not buying much beyond present needs, 
not only because of wintry weather, but 
because of the disturbance resulting from 
the Government's effort to reduce prices. 
Little change in quotations has lately oc- 
curred, though southern pine boards are 
slightly lower. 


HARDW0OODS—tThe market has been a 
little more active, as consumers’ needs 
have increased and their stocks have be- 
come depleted. Mills have not raised their 
figures very materially, and prices are 
not in controversy. Leading industries, 
including furniture, are going ahead at 
an active rate. 


WESTERN PINES—Prices are holding 
strong, particularly on selects and com- 
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mons. Mills are obliged to turn down 
some business, and to require that orders 
include assortments of available items. 
Retailers as a rule are buying only what 
stocks are immediately needed. 


NORTHERN PINE—An active demand 
continues for lower grades, owing to the 
unusually large use of crating stock. Sup- 
plies at mills have been much reduced, 
and logging operations are curtailed, 
owing to lack:of labor. Prices seem likely 
to hold firm. ° 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PIN E— Business 
has continued to expand, with the trend 
in quotations still upward. Requirements 
of the Government are heavy. Home build- 
ing takes up large quantities, and buying 
by boxmakers swells the movement. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Business is at an 
impressive level, and _ distributors are 
taxed to find stocks. There have been no 
sharp price advances; market level is 
maintained. 
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CYPRESS—Range of prices is steady. 
Mills have about all the business they can 
take care of. 

WEST COAST WOODS—There has been 
further expansion in the movement, of fir 
especially, with stocks called for on a 
broad scale by Government projects. 
Prices are recording further advances. 
Redwood is brought into the orbit of a 
rising market. Other stocks are holding 
their own or showing marked strength. 


HARDWOODS—The strength of the 
market is well sustained, and its trend 
is still upward. Some furniture items in 
maple have been advanced. Restrictions 
continue to hold down exports, with the 
bulk of the orders for lower-priced south- 
ern species. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—A very good 
volume of business is being transacted, 
perhaps seventy-five percent of it with 
the Government. Statement of high Gov- 
ernment officials that lumber prices were 
too high, aroused expectations that they 
would drop at least $5. But the good 
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mills have more orders than they can 
handle within the shipping time limit 
specified. It takes time to air dry lumber, 
and kiln dried stock is much higher priced 
than air dried. In Georgia and other far 
southern States, a weakness in the price 
of air-dried roofers has developed be- 
cause of a decline in Government buying, 
but these prices have been out of line with 
those of Carolina mills. Better grades of 
pine, due to the fact that private build- 
ing has practically stopped, have been 
slow. Prices, however, are firm, for no 
mills have heavy surpluses. There has 
been a better demand for No. 1 common 
stoek to be run into flooring, base, etc. 
Demand for small framing, dressed, has 
been very good, but mills are short of dry 
stock and it will be April before much is 
available, so prices are firm. Georgia air 
dried roofers have declined, 4-inch being 
offered at $22; 6-, 8- and 10 and 12-inch 
at $27. The mills in North Carolina were 
getting $24 for 4-inch, $29.50 for 8- and 
10-inch, and $30.50 for 12-inch. There has 
been a tremendous demand for 4-inch air 
dried boards, so this width has been very 
steady. 





30,000,000 Timber Acres Is 


Record of Consulting Forester 


Records kept by James W. Sewall, con- 
sulting forester of Old Town, Me., and Port 
Arthur, Ont. show that he and his organi- 
zation have cruised or valued slightly more 
than 30,000,000 acres of timber during the 
30 years they have been doing business. Mr. 
Sewall believes that this may be the highest 
record for any private consulting concern 
established so long and still existent. 





Valuable Book on Control of 
Temperature Available 


“Temperature—Its Measurement and Con- 
trol in Science and Industry,” comprising in 
1,375 pages the valuable papers presented at 
a Symposium sponsored by American In- 
stitute of Physics with co-operation of Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and National 
Research Council, held last winter in New 
York, will be ready for distribution about 
the middle of February. The original pa- 
pers have been carefully edited by authori- 
ties, and exhaustively indexed. A valuable 
appendix of 25 reference tables is 
also included, and this may be pur- 
chased separately bound for $1 per copy. 
The complete volume is priced at $11. 





Concrete surface 
resulting from 
the use of Celo- 
tex absorptive 
form liner on the 
walls of the Flor- 
ence Hotel, Mis- 
soula, Montana. 


Hotel Builders; Use New Concrete Form Liner 


MissouLa, Mont., Feb. 7.—An absorptive 
form liner manufactured by The Celotex 
Corp., 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
is being used for the concrete work in the 
construction of the new Florence Hotel here. 

This type of form lining material was re- 
cently developed by specially treating fibre 
insulation board to provide a surface that 


has great absorptive ability and comes free 
when forms are removed. It is said the 
fibre lining removes free water, allows the 
escape of air from bubbles in the mix and 
creates a smooth dense surface free of pits 
and voids which blends into the core to a 
depth of 1% inches. Such concrete has been 
dubbed “case hardened.” 














The Angelina County Lumber Company has been producing 
good lumber for 54 years. Year after year critical buyers 
have been putting their requirements up to Angelina. ey 
have found this stock is top-notch quality. We offer Short 
Leaf Yellow Pine, Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Veneer. 
Dimension, Finish, Casing, Base, Mouldings, Oak and Maple 
Flooring, Oak and Gum Trim, Hardwood Items, Pickets, Lath, 
Woven Wire Picket Fence. For ALL your lumber needs, de- . 
pend on the 5 Mills of Angelina. Straight or Mixed Cars. : 
‘Phone, write or wire. A Ao aS 


ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 


KURTH LUMBER MFG CO., Clarksville, Texas ANGELINA HARDWOOD CO., Keltys, Texas 
TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 
TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas 


Sudden Service 
VIRGIN PINE and 
HARDWOODS 





CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 
JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
116 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 
Retail and Industrial Sales 


A. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 
Railroad and Car Material 
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PG PAN ARE NEBL CRT SET 


LUMBER YARDS MODERNIZE 
WITH PLYWOOD 


Shown here are three attractive yards 
which were modernized in keeping with the 
current building trends. In many cases the 
newer building materials have been employed 
by dealers to improve yard appearance. 

The owners of these three structures have 
used an exterior plywood, “Resnprest,” 
manufactured by the Resnprest Division of 
the M & M Woodworking Co., Kenton Sta- 
tion, Portland, Ore. as an exterior finish. 
Across the top is the Burton Lumber and 
Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah show- 
ing one possibility presented by this mate- 
rial. The new warehouse of the National 
Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. is fronted with 
3% inch “Resnprest” plywood laid over a 
sheathing base, and edges flush with a slight 
vee on the face. The Fargo, N. D. branch 
warehouse of the Twin City Hardwood 
Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. has a hand 
dipped shake front and 5% inch plywood on 
the walls. 


Above: Burton Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Right: National Lum- 
ber Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. Below: Twin 
City Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Fargo, N. D. 
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A Fir Center That Ils Growing Rapidly in Importance 


EuGENE, Ore., Jan. 31.—During the past 
few years the Willamette Valley, particu- 
larly the Eugene district, has grown very 
rapidly in importance as a lumber and ply- 
wood producing district of the Douglas fir 
region. Within and a short radius- from 
Eugene, which for many years has been an 
important fir manufacturing center, there 
have been more new mills built, and more 
increases of capacity of existing mills, than 





HUTHER BR0s. 


Dado Head _ 7 


Fits any saw mandrel. 
Cuts perfect grooves 
any width, with or 
across grain. Guaran- 
teed to do your work 
satisfactorily. 


SUPER- 
QUALITY 
SAWS 


complete Huther line. 


Rochester, N. Y. 









Favorites for over 52 years. 
Today, write for catalog of 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg.Co 


in all other parts of the region combined. 

Among sawmills that have been recently 
completed in the vicinity are those of the 
Rosboro Lumber Co., at Springfield, the 
Culp Creek Lumber Co., at Culp Creek, the 
W.- A. Woodard new plant at Cottage 
Grove, and the L. H. & L. Lumber Co. 
plant at Carlton, which was built to replace 
the one destroyed by fire last summer. In 
addition to these more important mills that 
have been recently completed, the Giustina 
Bros. Lumber Co. is progressing with the 
construction of its fine new mill in Eugene. 

Along with this development of course 
has been the very important addition of 
numerous plywood plants in this territory 
during the past two years. Among those 
in this district that have been completed and 
are operating or ready to operate are Pa- 
cific Plywood Corp., Willamina; Spring- 
field Plywood Corp., Springfield; Eugene 
Plywood Co., Eugene; Evans Products Co. 
Plywood division, Lebanon, and the Oregon 
Plywood Corp., Sweet Home. There is in 
addition the big plant of the Albany-Ply- 
lock Corp., at Albany, which is still under 
construction and will probably be ready to 
operate within 60 days. 

As a result of the expansion of lumber 
production in the district, Eugene is becom- 
ing more of a wholesale center and contains 
several wholesale offices and buying offices 


whose business is confined largely to the 
producing units in the district. One of these 
wholesale concerns, the Trio Lumber Co., 
of which R. U. Bronson is the owner, has 
recently acquired new office quarters. For 
the past ten or more years this wholesale 
concern has had offices in the Lumbermen’s 
Building, but recently bought a large resi- 
dence which occupied a corner lot near the 
business center of the city and within a 
block of the Eugene Hotel. This house, 
which had two entrances, one on the side 
and one on the front, readily lent itself to 
remodeling in such a way that one part of 
the house might be rented as an apartment, 
while the rest of it was developed into light 
and roomy offices having a separate en- 
trance from the apartment part of the 
building. In addition to the comfort of the 
quarters, one of the assets is a large amount 
of parking space available for out of town 
lumbermen who wish to visit this com- 
pany’s offices. 

Nearly all the mills in the district are 
running on a normal 40-hour week basis. 
Most of them report that their order files 
are normal to heavy, prices steady with 
weakness in some items, stocks normal to 
light with some shortages in certain items. 
Yard buying has been very small, but Gov- 
ernment purchases have made it possible to 
run steadier than usual at this time of year. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Bast and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 


southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La. 


. for sales made 


in the period of Jan. 20-25, but where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 








West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring Standard Ceiling Standard No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Dimension 
Lengths 4 Lengths Boards, Std. Leth. |9x4 
1x3 rift— % x4— eet 27.95 28.32/12 & 14... 31.08 28.47 
B&better.. 62.71 *65.02|B&better.. 37.54 40.75/1x6 1.2... 31.94 31.43]16 ....... 32.34 30.71 
cewsainns 51.00 *53.00/C ---+++:- EER) Seeger 32.25 31.81/18 & 20... 32.31 33.58 
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No. 3 ....%26.92 21.0011x12 52.41 53.13:1x6, 18....%42.18 .... No. 2 4.48 *4.01 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
an in carlots, f.0.b. Memphis and John- 
a y Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 

gin: 


t8X2%” 39X1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht....$90.00 $72.00 $70.00 $66.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 80.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 72.00 58.00 54.00 52.00 
Sel. gtd. red... 72.00 60.00 55.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 74.00 59.00 55.00 47.00 
Clr. pln. red... 74.00 60.00 54.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 70.00 57.00 44.00 44.00 
Sel. pln. red.... 70.00 59.00 46.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 63.00 52.00 41.00 40.00 
No. 1 com. red... 63.00 52.00 41.00 41.00 
No. 2 com... ..... 44.00 38.00 35.00 32.00 

1x2” %x1%” fx2” 
a a ee $77.00 $75.00 ee 
ae a ee 75.00 73.00 cae 
Sel. =. | ee 63.00 61.00 elena 
SON GUC. TOG. 6. .ccce ss 63.00 61.00 scene 
Clr. DE. Wi. csccccaes 66.00 63.00 65.00 
Clr. a 65.00 62.00 62.00 
SG FE. WHE sic e:cisress 59.00 55.00 60.00 
a a. See 60.00 55.00 60.00 
NO: £ COM. WE. .....05. 57.00 53.00 52.00 
No. 1 @Om.. FEd....054025 57.00 53.00 52.00 
= eee ane 39.00 34.00 = 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the following differentials fig- 
pee os .—~ City origin: For #-inch 

ock, ; for -inch, $4; for - a 
inch, $4.50. . a 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For H- 
inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $8; for %- and 
te-inch, $8.50. 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual sales 
were reported to the Western Pine Associa- 
tion by members during the period from 
Jan. 27 to Feb. 1, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 


based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
Se.ects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
eer $61.47 $64.99 $64.83 
2 Ae ere 45.95 48.68 47.96 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
RO hs archaea ao Win eae aie erase nie $38.41 $28.73 
Ey Sareea ara ear 35.86 28.36 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 o. 3 
Jk ag Ee ree $33.66 $27.89 
BE Pe aicrniciais, 3-0 Symes 34.44 26.70 
ae Se ee er en $20.51 
Idaho White Pine 
Setects, S2 or 4S— 1x& 56-6/4RW 
OS ee ae $64.10 $74.71 
at a Saar 46.62 63.00 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
N No. 2 No. 3 
1x 8 
BE, . atid wens .00 .6§ a 
Utility (No. 4) 4/4 S2 or 4S RWRL....$23.72 


Sugar Pine 
Ssiects, S2 or 4S— 4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
Beeer., Bis ..0ss- $74.50 $74.14 $75.00 
cl aes 70.92 71.37 69.43 
ee ieee 54.6 Peer 
SHop, S2S— No. No. 2 No. 3 
SO $41.31 $30.50 bratate 
er ae 36.53 29.97 $27.25 
BE favo saew aie wre Ce 48.09 35.38 24.50 
Larch-Douglas Fir 

Dimeusion, WO. ©, Besos ss ciccccesscves $25.47 
Dimension, Mo. 1, BROS. <ccccccvciccs 25.58 
Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL...... 40.10 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 


_) See $70.00 $60.00 $45.00 $33.00 $23.00 
_, eee 75.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 24.00 
eee eee 80.00 70.00 55.00 40.00 24.00 
MERE Warere- curr 85.00 75.00 58.00 43.00 25.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
> ee ee $78.00 $68.00 $46.00 $32.00 $24.00 
iy RR eee 83.00 3.00 51.00 36.00 24.00 
SESS 86.00 76.00 54.00 37.00 26.00 
ree percent! 93.00 83.00 64.00 38.00 26.00 
MEE Aasereiets 98.00 88.00 71.00 47.00 .... 
TEE ke osinee's 103.00 93.00 76.00 52.00 .. 
Be, sikiw eters 69.00 59.00 38.00 28.00 .. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
_ eee $79.00 $64.00 $49.00 $36.00 $20.00 
Tee 84.00 69.00 54.00 39.00 21.00 
|, eee 87.00 72.00 59.00 40.00 22.00 
eee 94.00 79.00 64.00 40.00 22.00 
ae .00 79.00 64.00 41.00 22.00 
ME cra. Anaceinowe 104.00 89.00 72.00 46.00 .... 
est 104.00 89.00 74.00 46.00 ed 
Be rareavevarane 124.00 109.00 86.00 49.00 .. 
DBE -xevwaeiears 124.00 109.00 86.00 49.00 .. 
ee 164.00 149.00 126.00 .... .. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS Com. & Sel. Com. Com 
i, EER: $54.00 $44.00 $33.00 $24.00 
i Ee 57.00 47.00 34.00 24.00 
_ eee 7.00 47.00 35.00 25.00 
Ee 60.00 50.00 36.00 25.00 
aaa 63.00 53.00 38.00 mee 
BP Cawisecaes 68.00 58.00 43.00 ee 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
Se aie $50.00 $32.00 $21.00 $20.00 
, eae 57.00 39.00 23.00 22.00 
_ 67.00 47.00 25.00 22.00 
EOE 70.00 55.00 30.00 25.00 
es 80.00 65.00 42.00 28.00 
PE chicane 90.00 75.00 47.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 
ee $96.00 $78.00 $54.00 $34.00 $22.00 
Sree 101.00 83.00 62.00 42.00 22.00 
 , See 103.00 85.00 68.00 48.00 23.00 
ee. 105.00 93.00 78.00 53.00 23.00 
| Sess: 07.00 97.00 80.00 54.00 .... 
oO eer 109.00 99.00 85.00 59.00 .... 
| aa eae 160.00 150.00 125.00 .... ... 
, eee 78.00 64.00 47.00 30.00... 
ee 82.00 68.00 52.00 33.00... 
0.1 No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Maple— FAS Com. & Sel. Com. Com 
emer e $65.00 $45.00 $30.50 $21.50 
_ , eee 70.00 50.00 34.50 21.5 
eee 78.00 55.00 39.50 22.50 
85.00 60.00 40.50 22.50 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—Current quotations 
f.o.b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed cars 
for rail shipments direct to the trade appear 


below: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
Bé&bdtr. Cc D 

MN. ssAueheukbaree $46.00 $40.00 $33.00 

Flat Grain Flooring 
reer yrs $37.00 $35.00 $31.00 
BE "6 Sibto une er eeeen 42.00 40.00 32.00 

Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$42.00 $41.00 $32.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 42.00 41.00 32.00 
Ceiling 

NE igus icctssatacatnetetore $35.00 $32.00 $23.00 
ED. ss cane Scare awe 37.00 35.00 26.00 

Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 ....§89.00 $29.00 $27.00 $30.00 
No. 2 .- 25.00 25.00 24.00 24.00 
No. 3 . 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 

No. 1 Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 

fe. era $26.50 $26.50 $27.50 $27.50 $27.50 
3 eee 26.50 26.50 27.00 27.00 27.00 
ae 26.50 26.50 26.50 -50 26.50 
eas 27.50 27.50 28.00 28.00 28.00 
BE sincccwe 28.50 28.50 29.60 29.50 29.50 


No. 1 Rough and/or Surfaced Timbers 
4x4 to 4x12-inch planks 20 feet and 


SOIREE NIUE 560005000 0000005000000000ee 
12x12 30 ft. and shorter................ 23.50 
12X18 23 to 80 feet... ..cccccccccccces . 24.60 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—Average prices on 
red cedar shingles, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Royals: 
Coe cave nde he-dee anaes abana $4.05-$4.10 
NE IE an di & bbe bs alien Gerad oh igre a Swe 2.30- 2.40 
DE Bec abhenederees visas seneneceeeneeane 1.60 
Perfections 
i Sn, 26.26 beec0neece een wenn $3.05-$3.10 
a ear er 2.00- 2.10 
IE 55) saa we grin oie: oan $1.50-1.55 
po oe eo € 
ot, SPS rer $2.85-$3.00 
I Gas a Gs ce ds ah a is hier de drips atte Sica ca 1.85- 1.90 
nT UIE ho fh cg i pe wel sie ae biases 1.40 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—Average prices 
of logs are as follows: 

Fir No. 1, $22-26; No. 2, $17-19; No. 3, 
$13-14; Peelers, No. 1, $38; No. 2, $28-29. 

Cedar Shingle logs, $15-17; lumber logs, 
$30-32. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $13.00. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from 
reports of sales made during the week 


9 


ended Feb. 3: 








Quartered Red Gum Plain Poplar 
7 AS— No. 1 Com.— =n 
St Sree 86.50 OPO sceees 40.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
oes 38.00 @ 39.00 — 
- Log Run 
B/4 wee 44.00 | 10/4 ..... 41.00 
artd. Sap Gum on 
TA melons 53.00 i are seen 
bs (4 aera ihe 54. OO | F4F sereee ot. 
¥) Roeper 55.00 @58.00 ee — ogee 
0 ae 57.00 @58.00 A eee 27.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Elm 
2 ee 40.00 FAS— . 
Plain Sap Gum /:— eee 38.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— E 
s eorene 43.75 @ 48.00 iS aweaxs 28.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Cottonwood 
. See 33.50 Log Run— 
|, ee et Sees nii 32.00 
s/4 ‘ 36.0 
5 Mana. Willow 
No. 2 Co 
+ -.21.00@23.00 | Log Run— 87.00 
Qrtd. Black Gum $(|** :"""": —— 
FAS— Pecan 
rrr 50.50 FAS— 
Jy Pee 45.00 ty 2aaeere 32.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— se. 1 & Sel.— 
DFS cecese eh 20); 2a 22.00 
Plain Tupelo No 2C 
No.1&Sel.— + +#é+#| 4/4.«...... mb 00 @ 20.00 
i 31.00 c oon 
No. 2 Com.— iin a 
eee 23.00 | FA 69.28@62.00 
Plain White Oak 5/4 ecith A eda iinns 69.00 
aid peaeete— 
N vai Oe .5 3048 45.00 @ 48.75 
° —" 3/4 1111 1152.73@57.00 
ae 3 Com.— aia de wanewen 57.75 @71.00 
esscnys 31.00 | Shop— , 
agiatm Rea Oak | 3/4 1111. 4Nbo@ 4400 
rt... -gggnmancgg | O74 <o: Ae g EE eS 
Oe 55.00 @60.00 No. 2 Com ’ _—— 
No. 1 & Sel.— gx — 
partes 34.00@35.00 | $74 07° °° 50 @ 27.00 
tegae =e icky 
eae s1.00 | 8/4 ...--. 24.00 
e Mixed Oak Mixed Hardwoods 
Sound Wormy— 1 ee 
oo See 25.00 ees 12.50 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and Chicago 
territory: 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, Rough, 81S or ee 
Standard and Extra Standard: .. . 


8 10, 12&14 16 
BD oncnsecesvewnes $37.00 $38.00 $40.00 
Se cevevewerwevoes 39.50 40.50 42.00 
+} © BAaerererere ree 39.50 40.50 42.00 
i errr 41.00 42.00 43.50 
BMES svececesccovese 42.00 43.00 44.50 


For drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $3. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, Rough, S1S1E or 
S48 Standard and Extra Standard: 


8’ 10, 13 & 14’ 16 18 & 20’ 
ee Perrreee $41.50 $40 -50 $41.50 $42.50 
BS ccctrveces 39.50 39.50 39.50 42.50 
BED ceccseves 40.50 40.50 40.50 42.50 
DEO ce erencas 42.50 43.50 43.50 44.50 
BEES ceceseres 43.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 
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Current Market Review 


Volume of softwood orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 25 was 24 percent 
above last year’s level, and they greatly 
exceeded current shipments, which in 
turn were far above production. The 
mills therefore added to their files of un- 
filled orders, which Jan. 25 amounted to 
about a third of gross stocks, and re- 
duced the gross stocks, already much be- 
low the previous year’s level. Reports in- 
dicate that Government purchases are 
still a dominant influence in the market, 
while there has been an increasing de- 
mand for industrial constructior and 
packing, and larger orders from the rail- 
roads, as a result of Defense preparations. 
Retail distributors, however, have been 
hesitant, because recent easing in prices, 
and attacks on the price level by Govern- 
ment officials, have led them to expect 
other price reductions. There has, in fact, 
been a further recession in the common 
items that showed the steepest advance as 
a result of emergency Defense buying, for 
improved procurement methods make 
Government business less expensive to 
handle. But the other factors making for 
higher costs can not be disregarded by 
producers, so that generally they are 
holding their lists to about recent levels. 
Stocks of retailers in most sections are 
depleted, and they show more interest in 
rounding out assortments in readiness for 
spring. This is especially true of middle 
West yards. The Atlantic Coast faces an 
advance of $1 in the intercoastal rate 
March 1, and has difficulty in procuring 
ship space, so that, the differential be- 
tween cargo and rail rates now being 
smaller, many distributérs are booking 
for rail movement. Eastern prices re- 
main quite strong. California has large 
needs, but space for the water movement 
is tighter, partly because of recent storm 
damage to steam schooners; an advance 
in the water rate is expected. The South 
is still busy on Government projects, and 
private building is becoming more active, 
so that retailers, with their stocks low 
and buying prices easier, have been of- 


tener in the market. Large-mill produc- 
tion has been active, but the small mills, 
which furnish a heavy proportion of the 
total output, are still much handicapped 
by winter weather. 

Hardwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended Jan. 25, at 24 percent above last 
year’s level, were about even with current 
production, but shipments were a little 
ahead of sales. Mill stocks are consider- 
ably below last year’s level, and contain 
a large proportion of hardwood that will 
not be in condition for shipment for sev- 
eral months; while unfilled orders are 
still appreciably above last year’s. Fur- 
niture plants are becoming active and are 
buying more frequently, while industrial 
users working on Defense orders are now 
coming into the market for increasing 
amounts. Quotations have shown little 
change recently; they are firm and seem 
to be taking on strength. 





Three Projects Rushed 


Los ANGELES, Catir., Feb. 1.—Rushing 
to make up for time lost through three 
weeks of rain in late December and early 
January, 9200 men are at work on three 
Defense projects in the San Luis Obispo 
area—Camp San Luis Obispo; Camp Rob- 
erts, near San Miguel, Calif.; and Camp 
Paso Robles airport. An acute housing 
shortage has developed from Pismo Beach, 
fifteen miles south of San Luis Obispo, to 
San Miguel, forty miles north. The two 
major camps are expected to be ready for 
troops by Feb. 15. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills, remain as quoted in 
issue of Dec. 14.—EDITOR 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Northern maple flooring mills report the 
following average prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ending 


Feb. 1: 
First Second Third 
2. eae S aay $74.07 $66.98 $51.88 








APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f.o.b. 


Cleveland: 
Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
. ere $89.00 $85.00 $90.00 
Com. & Sel.. 55.00 60.00 65.00 
Plain White @ake 
YY 118.00 123.00 128.00 
No. 1 C.&8... 60.00 65.00 70.00 
Plain Red Oak: 
nie sanetien 84.00 92.50 98.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 58.00 62.00 67.00 
Poplar: 
RS 92.00 98.00 94.50 
a. . C.&8 57.00 59.50 62.00 
nie casee 72.00 74.50 74.50 
No. os A Com. 44.00 48.00 48.00 
Basswood: 
2 rrr -00 87.00 87.00 
No. 1 C.&S 57.00 60.00 65.00 
No. 2-A Com. 41.00 43.00 43.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$95.00 $120.000 $130.00 $145.00 
70.00 90.00 100.00 120.00 
145.00 165.00 180.00 195.00 
75.00 100.00 110.00 120.00 
118.00 163.000 163.00 190.00 
72.00 90.00 100.00 120.00 
102.00 127.00 142.00 157.00 
69.50 82.00 97.00 115.00 
55.00] WAS teed, « “aad 
No. 1 WHND 45.00 49.00 50.00 57.00 
No. 1 C&B 
98.00 Sd. Wmv. 43.00 45,00 45.00 50.00 


75.00 No. 2C&sd 
45.00 Wmy. ... 36.00 37.00 37.00 42.00 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes _ to 
press, news of the death of E. C. WERT, 
president and sales manager of the Long 
Lake Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., has 
reached the office. Mr. Wert was chairman 
of the trade promotion committee of the 
Western Pine Association. A more complete 
obituary concerning Mr. Wert will appear in 
the Feb. 22 issue. 


PAUL M. LACHMUND, formerly promi- 
nent in the lumber industry, died January 
24 in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Lachmund 
began his career in the lumber industry as 
a boy when he became affiliated with C. 
Lamb & Son, Clinton, Ia. He later worked 
for the L. Lamb Lumber Co., a retail con- 
cern with headquarters at Minneapolis. 
In 1901 he took a position with the Lamb- 
Davis company at Leavenworth, Wash., 
and in 1905 he became sales manager of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Id. 
He held this position until he took over 
the sales management of the Winton 
Lumber Co., large lumber manufacturers 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Lachmund retired several years ago be- 
cause of ill health. Among the survivors 
is his mother, the widow of the late Otto 
Lachmund. 


JESSE LINES, 72, retired eastern lum- 
ber jobber, died January 8 in a hospital 
at Tupper Lake, N. Y. He had suffered a 
stroke New Year’s Day. Mr. Lines entered 
the lumber industry in his youth, became 
a jobber and directed the removal of 
thousands of acres of Pennsylvania for- 
ests for the John DuBois interests, the 
Goodyear Lumber Co., and the Emporium 
Lumber Co. He later moved to northern 
New York State and continued lumber 
jobbing on a large scale until his retire- 
ment a few years ago. He is survived 
by three sons and two daughters. 


THOMAS C. WILLIAMSON, 71, a founder 
and former general manager of the Lake- 
wood Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died 
January 26 at Sebring, Fla. where he and 
his wife were spending the winter. For 
nearly 50 years Mr. Williamson was a 
leading figure in Cleveland lumber circles. 
Failing health forced him to retire in 1937 
and since that time the Lakewood com- 
pany has been purchased and operated by 
his son, Earl A. Williamson. Besides the 
widow and son, three sisters and two 
brothers survive. 








W. H. DOWLING, 54, president of the 
firm Dowling & Camp. Inc., lumber manu- 
facturers at Slater, Fla., suffered a heart 
attack and died January 15 while on a 
business trip to Tampa. Mr. Dowling was 
known in the industry principally for the 
large sawmills he operated at Odessa. 
Fla., some 15 years ago, and later at Gulf 
Hammock, Fla. In 1938 Mr. Dowling was 
one of those invited by President Roose- 
velt to attend a conference of small busi- 
ness men. His widow, a daughter and a 
son survive. 


WILLIAM J. CHISHOLM, 84, general 
manager of the Merrill & Ring Lumber 
Co., logging firm at Seattle, Wash., died 
at his home January 29. Mr. Chisholm was 
in poor health for several years but had 
continued his business activity until 
shortly before Christmas. He had been 
affiliated with the Merrill & Ring com- 
pany for 65 years. He logged in Michigan 
and Minnesota before coming to Puget 
Sound in 1907. Surviving is his widow, 
two daughters and a stepson. 


BEACH WOODRUFF MAGUIRE, 60, 
president of the Parsons Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill., died January 19 in that 
city. Mr. Maguire was prominent in civic 
and business activities in Rockford. He 
was president of the Three Lakes Lum- 
ber Co., established by his grandfather, 
which until 1929 conducted large lumber 
cutting operations in Washington State. 
Surviving are the widow, one daughter 
and several grandchildren. 


CHARLES BRYANT WITHEE, about 
75, prominent for many years in the 
lumber industry in Tacoma, Wash., died 
January 23 in Long Beach, Cal. With 
August von Boecklin he was a founder of 
the Washington Manufacturing Co., mill- 
work and wholesale lumber concern in 
Tacoma. He served as secretary, treas- 
urer and manager of that concern, retir- 
ing ten years ago. Survivors include his 
widow and a daughter. 


OWEN STARR HAWES, 72, pioneer 
Michigan lumberman, died January 20 at 
his home in Grosse Pointe, Mich. after 
a year of illness. Mr. Hawes served as 
an officer of five different lumber com- 
panies and was connected with a number 
of Detroit and Michigan wholesale and 
retail concerns. He was a member of 
several social and athletic clubs. He is 
survived by his widow. 





CHARLES L. GREEN, 50, for many 
years connected with the D. L. Fair Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Miss., and widely 
known in the lumber industry throughout 
that State, died about the middle of Janu- 
ary. His death was caused by an illness 
which combined asthma, influenza and 
pneumonia. Surviving are his widow, six 
sons, three daughters and his parents. 





HERBERT AUSTIN CONSOR, 58, presi- 
dent of the Weis Manufacturing Co., and 
the Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., 
died January 15. Mr. Consor was also a 
vice-president of the Monroe Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., a director of a bank and an 
insurance company. He was active in 
church and community life. The survivors 
include his widow and a son. 





MRS. GEORGE W. DUFFY, wife and 
mother of the proprietors of the Duffy 
Lumber Co., wholesalers at Spokane, 
Wash., was buried January 24 at Spokane. 
Mrs. Duffy had lived in Spokane for 35 
years and was highly regarded by a wide 
circle of friends. She is survived by her 
widower, and three sons. 


HERBERT P. LEACH, 72, president of 
E. M. Leach & Sons Lumber Co., Faribault, 
Minn. died recently there. Mr. Leach suc- 
ceeded his father, E. M. Leach, a pioneer 
lumberman who started the business. He 
was active in civic affairs. Survivors in- 
clude a son. 


WILEIAM J. MECKLEM, 70, partner in 
the Mecklem Brothers Lumber’ Co., 
Rochester, Pa., died suddenly at his home 
there January 8. He was active in a 
number of civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions. His widow, a son, a daughter and 
a step-daughter survive. 


ELMER E. ELEY, 75, lumber manufac- 
turer at Argos, Ind. died January 29, at 
his home there. He had operated saw- 
mills at Rochester and Logansport, Ind. 
and for the last 30 years one in Argos. 
Surviving are the widow, two daughters 
and two sons. 


EUGENE BERGERON, 70, prominent in 
the lumber industry in Northern Ontario 
for the past 40 years died in Timmins, 
Ont., ae 27. His lumber interests 
were originally in Massey, Ont. and later 
at Sturgeon Falls. He was active until 
a few months ago. 


CHARLES SETTERS, 55, hardwood 
lumber manufacturer at Vanceburg, Ky., 
died January 16 at his home. He was 
well known among lumbermen of that 
section. Survivors include his widow, six 
daughters and two sons. 











HOWARD CLARK BAILEY, 51, presi- 
dent of the Carolina Pine Sales Corp., 
wholesale lumber company at Lynchburg. 
Va., died in that city January 25 after a 
short illness. Surviving are his widow 
and three sons. 


WILLIAM F. RIEKE, 73, manager of 
the Hauser Lumber Co., Franklin, Minn. 
until it was taken over by the Lammers 
Lumber Co., died recently in Franklin. 
His widow and five children of a first 
marriage survive. 








THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Fordyce—Floyd Sturgis, son of 
Ww. P. Sturgis, has completed arrangements to 
establish a sawmill with 30,000 feet daily 
capacity, a planing mill and dry kilns at Dry 
Run, about three miles northeast of Fordyce. 

OHIO. Marietta—Anchor Lumber Co.’s_ re- 
cently acquired plant on Greene Street is being 
converted into a flooring factory. 

OREGON. Eugene—Maurice Springer has 
purchased the former Christensen mill in the 
Danebo vicinity west of Eugene, which has been 
closed since 1929, and is rebuilding it. The 
plant includes a sawmill and planer. 

WASHINGTON. Lake Pleasant (P. O. at 
Beaver)—The M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Mill Co. has begun operation of its new 10- 
machine shingle mill. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Brooksville—Allison Lumber Co.; 

incorporated by J. H., N. T. and M. B. Allison. 
ILLINOIS. Trenton—L. C. Riemann incor- 

porated as L. C. Riemann Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Peru—Adams Cabinet Co., Inc., 
50 East Eighth St.; will manufacture wood 
products such as furniture and cabinets. 

MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—Milner Lumber In- 
dustries, Inc.; $225,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Roselle—Twin Boro Lumber 
& Millwork Corp.; retail. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo— McDivitt Fuel & 
Builders Supply Co., Inc.; lumber and fuel. 

New York City—Harry I. Sobie, Inc.; logs and 
lumber; $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—May - Roberts 
Lumber Co., P. O. Box 427, Willock Road; 
$5,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. _Easley—Rogers-Hetrick 
Lumber Co.; $20,000. Retail lumber and build- 
ing materials. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Live Oak Hard- 
wood Floor Co. opened at 1325 South Gage Ave. 
by DeWitt Brown. 

Los Angeles—Southern Floor Co., 1512 East 
77th Place, opened by Thomas Bryan Thomp- 
son. 

Los Angeles—Westwood Building Material Co. 
has been organized by Harry Kissel and Lloyd 
St. John. The plant is located at 2307 Federal 
Ave. 


NEW YORK. New York City—Woodex Lum- 
ber Co., 51 East 42nd Street, recently began. 

WASHINGTON. Vancouver—Vancouver Door 
Co. has been organized by H. A. Johnson, A. E. 
Lundgren and Anderson, all of Tacoma, 
Wash. Headquarters for the time being are 
in Tacoma but later will be transferred to Van- 
couver, where the company’s plant is being 
established. 

WISCONSIN. Caledonia—Caledonia Lumber 
& Millwork Co., Inc.; $15,100. General lumber 
and millwork business. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Morris—W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co. plant here damaged by fire: will 
be rebuilt. Dry kilns, planing mill and power- 
house not damaged. 

MAINE. Portland—Portland Lumber Co. yard 
damaged by fire, with loss close to $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Port Jefferson—Loper Bros. 
Lumber Mill on East Broadway destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $15,000. Will be 


rebuilt. ‘. 
Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Oak Grove—R. D. Walker Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded here by Gulf Lumber Co., Inc. 

CALIFORNIA. Laytonville— Helm Lumber 
Co. sawmill and equipment purchased by Eel 
River Lumber Co., recently organized. 

Montague—Algoma Lumber Co. here suc- 
ceeded by C. L. Churchill. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Tampa Shipbuilding & 
Engineering Co. succeeded by Tampa Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Inc. 

GEORGIA. Colquitt—Fry-Fielder Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Babcock-Fielder Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Sandpoint—Palmer Bros. succeeded 
by James M. Brown, Jr. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—Builders Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by M. L. Clarke, operating under same 
name. 

Canton—J. L. Andrews—Lumber succeeded 
by J. L. Andrews Lumber Co. 

Carbondale—Carbondale Lumber Co. has been 
sold by Heinie Stroman to a group which in- 
corporated as the Carbondale Lumber Co., Inc. 

Herrisburg—Gaskins-Walker Lumber Co. name 
changed to Gaskins Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Brightwood Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Seery Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Lindsborg—Carlson & Anderson 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Carlson Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—John H. 
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Grant succeeded by Interstate Lumber Co., Inc., 
of 24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

MONTANA. Ronan—G. R. Reed Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Reservation Land & Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Cody—Nicklin & Skeen suc- 
ceeded by Nicklin & Son. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Firesteel Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Sandia Lumber Co., Inc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—C. K. Calla- 
ham incorporated as C. K. Callaham & Sons 
Lumber Co., Inc. 

Ellenboro—J. L. 
by Eldon Hamrick. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Lumber Deal- 
ers Millwork & Supply Co., Inc., changed name 
to Neal Millwork & Supply Co. 

Sapulpa—Economy Lumber 
by Burl Jones. 

TENNESSEE. Loretto—W. H. Augustin suc- 
ceeded by W. H. Augustin Lumber Co. 

Memphis—Eric Blumer succeeded by Blumer- 
Miller Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Austin—Reese-Wilson 
succeeded by Reese Lumber Co. 

Temple—Bell Lumber Co. sold to 
Cameron & Co., Inc. 

UTAH. Ogden—cC. J. Humphris (Estate) suc- 
ceeded by E. E. Wilson. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen— American Ply- 
wood Corp. changed name to Aberdeen Plywood 
Corp. 

WISCONSIN. Caledonia—Peter J. Searing 
succeeded by Caledonia Lumber & Millwork Co. 

Cochrane—Cochrane Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Cc. F. Herold. 


Hamrick & Son succeeded 


Yard succeeded 


Lumber Co. 


William 





Hymeneal 


NEWBEGIN-KENNARD—Miss Kathryn 


Newbegin, daughter of Mrs. George D. 
Newbegin and the late Mr. Newbegin, 
prominent Tacoma, Wash., lumberman, 


was married Jan. 30 to Robert Guy Ken- 
nard, son of Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. Ken- 
nard of Tacoma. The bride was given in 
marriage by G. Herbert Newbegin. The 
groom is associated with the Coast Sash 
& Door Co., Tacoma. Following a honey- 
moon trip, Mr. and Mrs. Newbegin will 
make their home in Tacoma. 


PARTRIDGE-GRIBOS — Miss Kathryn 
Marymay Partridge, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R. Partridge, Aberdeen, Wash., 
was married to Albert Gribos, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Gribos of Aberdeen on Jan. 
19. The groom is a chemist for the Car- 
lisle Lumber Co. 


GREVE-BEHNKE—Miss 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Greve, 
Brillion, Wis., was married to John R. 
3ehnke, son of Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
3ehnke, Manitowoc, Wis., in a candlelight 


Gladys Greve, 


ceremony performed at Brillion on Dec. 
28. Following the ceremony, a formal 
dinner was served to 98 guests in the 


church dining room. Later, a reception was 
held at the home of the bride’s parents. 
The bride is a graduate of the State 
Teachers’ College at Stevens Point, and 
for the past two years has taught Home 
Economics at Mellen High School. The 
groom graduated from Brillion High 
School in 1935, and since that time has 
been associated with the National Lumber 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., the firm with which 
his father, a lumberman for the past 
thirty years, is the owner. 











Fly Screen Cloth 


“KEYSTONE BRAND” 


BLACK GALVANIZED 
COPPER BRONZE 
ALSO 


GALVANIZED HARDWARE CLOTH 
Complete range of widths and 
meshes. 
We offer you over night service from 
our Fostoria warehouse. 
Allow us to quote 
Phone 631 
THE 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 























CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


NN NN oc aper egecllcarateae 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues........... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues..... ..-$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the _ signature. 


Heading 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to twelve lines. 


Remittance to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















ESTIMATE ROOFS FROM THE GROUND: 


Get this handy Gadget. Combined Rafter Actuary, 
Roof Protractor. (Pocket size.) Not a piece of 
cardboard. Made to give service. Stand on the 
ground and estimate roof area. Rafter lengths 
at a glance. Send coin or check. 35¢ each. 3 for 
$1.00 postpaid. 

C. E. Henderson, Box 17, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 





Wanted -- Salesmen 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska 
open on quality line of galvanized roofing. Prices 
competitive, commissions generous and deliveries 
prompt. State lines handled and territory covered. 
Address “K. 66,’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD ARCHITECT—SALESMAN 


Ability to detail residence construction, list lum- 
ber and building materials for new construction 
and repair work, and have knowledge of package 
selling and financing. State age, references, wages 
desired. and answer in own handwriting. 

Address ““K. 95,."" care American Lumberman. 


COAL AND COKE SALESMAN 


We are shippers of quality anthracite, coke. and 
bituminous coal. It is our desire to appoint a 
man who resides somewhere in the vicinity of 
Cobleskill. N. Y., to sell for us on a commission 
basis (no drawing account) within a radius of 
fifty miles from that city. Lumber salesmen who 
definitely are not full-time employees could handle 
this job along with their other selling. Give full 
particulars regarding yourself. 
Address ‘“‘K. 90,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 
Competent to sell fuel and building materials. 
Reply by letter. 
Address “‘K. 83,’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD SALESMAN—25-35 
Ability to list lumber and building materials for 
new construction and repair work and knowledge 
of package selling and financing. State references, 

















wages desired, and answer in own handwriting. 
Peoria, Illfnois. 


Wahlfeld Manufacturing Co., 


February 8, 1941 























WANTED 


Salesmen 


SALESMEN WHO CAN SELL ANY OR ALL 


Branches of the lumber industry, including indus- 
trial accounts. Revolutionary new invention, placed 
on free trial, sells itself. Spectacular, two-minute 
demonstration. Orders financed by factory. Men 
earning as high as $100-$200 a week. Sideline or 
full time. Experience unnecessary. Protected ter- 














ritory still availablee FREE DEMONSTRATOR 
OFFER. Sales-manager, 2440 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 
R-1024, Chicago. 





SALESMAN FOR RETAIL YARD 
Who has some drawing ability. It is not necessary 
to be an experienced draftsman, but should have 
ability to make preliminary drawings for smal] 
houses. Should also have ability to complete esti- 
mating for unit selling. Can use a young man 
with some experience but needs further training. 
Address ‘‘I.. 30,” care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


ARCHITECT OR DRAFTSMAN 
Experienced in small home design. Prefer married 
man 25 to 30 years old. Should have sales expe- 
rience. Excellent salary, clean, progressive town, 
40,000 population, middle west. 

Address “K. 88,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALES EXECUTIVE 
Familiar with Northern 
Office position. 

Address “K. 91,’’ care American Lumberman. 








hardwood operations. 





FILER FOR NEW BAND MILL 
Write THURESON LUMBER CO., Howell, Mich. 


MGR. FOR LBR. YD. AT MYRTLE, ILL. 


One who will work for low salary with board as 
manager for rural village lumber yard in northern 
Illinois. Or single or married man to invest cap- 
ital in partnership and manage business. 

Mrs. Adeline Gram, R.F.D., Egan, Ill. 








PRODUCTION FOREMAN—NORTHERN WIS. 


Small modern elec. dimension mill needs man thor- 
oughly exper. in dimension work who knows how 
to increase production and lower costs. Must be 
able to set up matchers and moulders. Perma- 
nent. Give ref., age and salary desired. 

Address “‘L. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
Wanted by retail yard, city of sixty thousand. Must 
be willing to work hard. State qualifications and 
salary expected. 

Address ‘“‘L. 31," care American Lumberman. 





MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN SELLING 
And office work in large retail lumber yard in city 
located in Northern Illinois. 

Address “L. 32." care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


For average size sash and door fac- 
tory located in Middle West. Ap- 
plicant must be well versed in sales 
production and management. Write 
“K, 80," care American Lumber- 
man, giving name, age, experience, 
references, and salary desired. All 
replies held in strictest confidence. 





ENERGETIC ORDER CLERK 


We have a place in our organization in Pittsburgh 
for an energetic order clerk with a thorough 
knowledge of the Wholesale Lumber business. We 
prefer a man with stenographic experience be- 
tween the ages of 30 and 35, but this is not essen- 
tial so long as the party is capable of perform- 
ing the duties required. We offer to the eligible 
person a satisfactory salary with excellent chances 
for advancement. In your reply please state the 
salary you would desire, also how soon you could 
start to work, your experience, age and references 
Address “‘K. 63,” care American Lumberman. 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES 


Write an advertisement; send it to the 
paper that reaches the people. We can 
help you. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


YOUNG MAN WITH OFFICE & YARD EXP. 
For Lumber and Building Supply Yard in Centra! 
Ohio. Office and Yard. Answer in own hand- 
writing. Give seeenee. experience, age, and sal- 
ary expected in first letter. 

Rearens “K, 72,” care American Lumberman. 
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